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FOREWORD 

Dallas  Dickey  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  effort  to  the 
development  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association.  His  last  contribu- 
tion was  the  concluding  section  of  his  History  of  the  Southern 
Speech  Association.  On  August  2,  1957,  just  before  leaving  Florida 
to  visit  his  son  in  Denver,  he  sent  me  his  manuscript  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 


Dear  Jerry: 

Now  here  comes  my  last  article,  the  one  on  the 
Journal.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  defense  of  it  except 
that  I  have  tried  to  write  what  maybe  can  be  said  for 
its  history  and  place  in  the  Association.  Notice  the 
places  on  the  final  pages  I  have  indicated  you  must  fill 
in  because  I  do  not  know  the  dates  scheduled  for  pub- 
lishing the  other  articles.  Also,  check  my  grammar, 
etc.  I  have  tried  to  be  careful,  but  it  is  always  the 
other  person  who  finds  things.  I  am,  as  before,  send- 
ing a  carbon  to  T.  Earle. 

I  hope  I  have  done  the  Association  a  service  in 
the  writing  of  the  articles.  They  have  taken  precious 
time,  often  away  from  other  things,  but  I  do  not 
begrudge  the  time  or  effort. 

Have  a  good  vacation.  I  will  miss  being  in 
Boston,  but  feel  it  best  this  year  that  I  spend  August 
otherwise. 

Sincerely, 

Dallas 


Before  the  month  of  August  had  ended,  he  was  taken  from  us. 
We  shall  never  cease  to  miss  him. 
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4.     What  additional  suggestions  would  you  like  to  make? 

I  wrote  Miss  Helen  Osband  of  Alabama  Women's  College  about  the 
matter.  As  you  probably  know,  she  is  vice-president  for  this  year  of 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech.  I  received  a  very 
enthusiastic  letter  from  her  in  reply.  I  shall  be  at  your  school  with 
my  debate  team,  Tuesday,  March  18.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
proposed  organization  of  a  Southern  Association,  could  we  not  ar- 
range a  meeting  at  that  time  with  Miss  Osband  and  anyone  else 
whom  you  might  think  might  be  helpful  in  laying  preliminary 
plans  ? 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  very  soon  concerning  this  matter.i 

This  letter  from  Paget  received  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
Johnson,  with  the  result  that  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  make 
an  association  a  reality.   On  March  13,  1930,  Johnson  wrote  Paget: 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  9,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
Southern  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  proposition  and  will  be  glad  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  you  when  you  visit  our  campus  March  18. 
I  believe  firmly  in  the  principles  of  organization  and  believe  we  can 
accomplish  much  by  the  organization  of  the  teachers  of  speech. 

A  short  time  ago  a  small  group  of  teachers  of  speech  in  this  state 
met  in  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  state  organization. 
I  was  unable  to  meet  with  this  group  and  have  not  heard  what  results 
were  accomplished  by  the  meeting.  I  am  sure,  however,  they  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  us. 

I  am  writing  to  several  teachers  of  speech  in  the  state,  asking  them 
to  meet  with  us  Tuesday.  Due  to  the  short  notice,  it  is  possible  that 
most  of  them  will  be  unable  to  attend,  but  I  trust  that  some  are 
able  to  come. 

I  hope  this  letter  reaches  you  before  you  leave  on  your  debating 
trip,  and  look  forward  with  considerable  interest  to  meeting  you,  both 
personally,  and  your  team  in  debate. 

Before  Paget  arrived  on  the  Alabama  campus,  Johnson  proceeded 
to  inform  nearby  teachers  of  his  coming,  and  invited  them  to  be 
present  in  his  office  at  four  o'clock.   Among  those  to  whom  Johnson 

1Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  facts  of  historical  significance  in  this  paper 
are  from  the  highly  valuable  T.  Earle  Johnson  Papers,  kept  through  the  years 
since  1930,  and  made  available  to  the  writer  following  action  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association  at  its  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
convention  in  1953,  to  establish  the  archives  and  historical  holdings  of  the 
Association  and  to  produce  a  twenty-five  year  history  in  connection  with  its 
silver  anniversary.  The  Johnson  Papers,  as  well  as  those  of  many  of  the  other 
past  officers,  are  now  located  in  the  department  of  speech  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 
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wrote  were  Helen  Osband  and  Ellen-Haven  Gould,  both  of  Alabama 
College.  His  letter  to  Miss  Osband  said: 

I  have  a  letter  from  Professor  Edwin  H.  Paget  of  North  Carolina 
State  College,  concerning  the  formation  of  a  Southern  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  written  you  and  that 
you  are  enthusiastic  about  the  matter.  I,  likewise,  feel  that  we  can 
accomplish  much  by  such  an  organization. 

Professor  Paget  will  be  on  this  campus  March  18,  with  a  debating 
team.  .  .  .  We  plan  to  discuss  informally,  the  formation  of  such  an 
association.  I  realize  that  this  is  short  notice,  but  I  wonder  if  it  will 
be  possible  for  you  to  meet  with  us,  say  that  afternoon.  Please 
advise  me. 

Paget  arrived  at  Alabama  on  schedule,  where  he  met  with  John- 
son and  Osband.  Evidently,  however,  in  order  to  confer  with  more 
eachers  and  to  initiate  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  Southern  associ- 
ation, a  meeting  was  also  held  the  following  day  in  Birmingham, 
where,  according  to  Johnson,  some  ten  teachers  were  present.  In 
numerous  letters  written  by  Johnson  immediately  after  this  meeting, 
to  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  South — among  them  Virgil 
Baker  of  the  University  of  Arkansas;  E.  Turner  Stump,  then  of 
Mar?"iall  College;  Frances  Gooch  of  Agnes  Scott;  Irving  Stover  of 
Stete^n;  as  well  as  Andrew  Weaver  of  Wisconsin,  then  editor  of 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech;  and  H.  L.  Ewbank,  also  of  Wis- 
consin, at  that  time  business  manager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech — is  told  the  story  of  the  work  of  those  present 
in  Birmingham.  It  was  this  group  which  organized  and  launched 
what  is  today  the  Southern  Speech  Association. 

Some  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  in  addition  to  John- 
son, Paget,  and  Osband,  were  Annie  Boyett,  Howard  College;  Mrs. 
Earle  G.  McLin,  Birmingham-Southern,  and  a  private  teacher  in 
Birmingham;  and  Rose  B.  Johnson,  Woodlawn  High  School,  Bir- 
mingham. In  the  words  of  Johnson,  who  reported  to  many  people 
the  results  of  this  historic  gathering,  "The  one  predominating  note 
of  the  meeting  was  the  need  for  organization  in  the  South,  and  the 
resolution  to  leave  nothing  undone  in  attempting  to  form  a  Southern 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech." 

The  "resolution"  of  the  group  eventuated  in  a  concrete  organi- 
zation and  the  laying  of  specific  plans.  Personal  letters  from  John- 
son to  many  people  in  the  Southland  summarized  the  accomplish- 
ments: "We  have  adopted  the  following  policy:   1.  We  named  our- 
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selves  the  Temporary  Executive  Committee.  Professor  Paget  was 
elected  chairman,  and  I  was  elected  secretary.  2.  We  decided  to 
invite  at  least  one  person  from  each  southern  state  to  serve  with  us 
on  this  committee,  to  organize  his  state  and  stir  up  sentiment  there. 
3.  We  voted  to  hold  a  convention  of  teachers  of  speech  this  spring 
at  some  central  place  to  form  an  association.  We  tentatively  selected 
Birmingham  as  the  place,  and  May  2  and  3  as  the  dates."  Since  the 
Birmingham  meeting  was  held  on  March  19,  and  letters  from  John- 
son were  sent  widely  over  the  South  by  March  21,  it  is  evident  that 
the  organizing  group  moved  with  dispatch.  What  Johnson  wrote  to 
Virgil  Baker  is  typical: 

Now  let  me  ask  you  several  questions.  First,  do  you  approve  of  what 
we  have  done?  Second,  will  you  serve  on  the  Temporary  Executive 
Committee  as  a  representative  of  Arkansas,  sound  out  opinion  among 
the  teachers  of  speech  in  your  state  and  assist  in  forming  the  asso- 
ciation? Third,  what  do  you  think  of  the  time  and  place  suggested? 
In  regard  to  the  convention,  we  will  welcome  suggestions,  and  tempo- 
rarily selected  the  place  and  date  only  to  have  a  starting  basis.  Please 
write  me  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  in  case  you  accept  mem- 
bership on  the  committee,  do  not  wait  for  a  reply  from  me,  but 
please  get  in  touch  with  others  in  your  state,  as  we  have  just  a  month 
to  work  up  the  convention. 

Paget  as  temporary  chairman,  and  Johnson  as  secretary,  divided 
responsibilities  as  they  moved  forward  with  convention  plans.  Paget, 
whose  debating  tour  took  him  as  far  south  as  Miami,  before  he 
could  return  to  North  Carolina,  assumed  the  task  of  building  the 
convention  program.  Johnson,  in  addition  to  corresponding  with 
many  people  about  the  initial  organizational  efforts  in  Birmingham, 
proceeded  to  inform  individuals  of  the  forthcoming  convention,  en- 
deavored to  awaken  interest  in  the  association,  informed  Professor 
John  Dolman,  Jr.,  then  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  of  the  convention  and  invited  him  to  be  present 
for  an  address,  and  inquired  of  H.  L.  Ewbank  if  plans  could  be  made 
.similar  to  those  of  the  Western  Association  for  a  combined  member- 
ship in  the  two  associations  at  $3.50.  In  addition,  since  funds  would 
be  essential  for  the  launching  of  an  association,  Johnson  took  the 
initiative  in  soliciting  voluntary  contributions  from  leaders  who  were 
:in  sympathy  with  what  was  being  undertaken.  The  response  was 
gratifying.  In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  $15.00  which  Johnson 
and  Paget  each  made,  others  gave  their  financial  assistance  to  bring 
the  total  to  $83.00:  E.  Turner  Stump,  $5.00;  Rose  Johnson,  $5.00; 
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C.  M.  Wise,  $5.00;  F.  D.  Mellen,  $5.00;  Marvin  G.  Bauer,  then  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  $10.00;  Brenau  School  of  Speech, 
$10.00;  Helen  Osband,  $10.00;  and  J.  W.  Raine,  $3.00. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Johnson  and  Paget  corresponded  almost 
daily  in  building  the  program  for  the  May  convention,  Johnson  re- 
ceived other  encouraging  responses.  One  of  the  first  and  most  en- 
thusiastic came  from  Frances  K.  Gooch,  who  wrote  on  March  28: 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  MUST  organize  and  see  if  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  about  teaching  speech  in  the  South.  We  un- 
doubtedly hear  the  worst  English  spoken  by  educated  people  here  of 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  high  schools  seem  to  be  a 
place  where  bad  speech  is  especially  propogated.  Something  MUST 
BE  DONE  if  we  as  a  section  of  the  States  are  to  retain  any  sort  of 
place  of  respect  among  the  ranks  of  the  educated. 

Miss  Gooch,  as  well  as  many  others  in  various  states,  co-operated 
fully  in  arousing  interest  in  the  association.  On  April  3,  she  in- 
formed Johnson:  "I  am  getting  letters  to  all  the  college  and  univer- 
sity teachers  in  the  state  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  hope  to  know  the  pulse 
of  this  state  soon  if  they  will  reply."  Before  the  end  of  March, 
Irving  Stover  of  Stetson  University,  wrote  to  Johnson  of  a  successful 
meeting  held  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  where  a  Florida  association  was 
organized,  and  those  present  were  urged  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
Birmingham  convention.  This  Stover  letter  brought  an  immediate 
reply  from  Johnson,  asking  for  a  complete  mailing  list  of  Florida 
teachers  who  might  make  plans  to  go  to  Birmingham.  In  Johnson's 
letter  of  April  16,  to  Hazel  Abbott  of  Converse  College,  who,  be- 
cause of  a  dramatic  performance  in  her  school  would  be  unable  to 
attend,  he  declared:  "The  response  which  is  greeting  our  efforts  is 
most  gratifying  and  everyone  seems  extremely  enthusiastic.  ...  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  some  of  the  same  desires  for  professional  ad- 
vancement in  the  South  as  we  have  for  the  Association,  and  so  I  wel- 
come you  into  our  ranks."  Another  individual,  Rena  Calhoun,  who 
was  also  unable  to  attend  the  first  convention,  wired  Johnson:  "As  I 
cannot  be  at  the  convention  I  am  sending  greetings  from  George- 
town College  and  also  sincere  wishes  for  a  most  successful  meeting 
and  organization."  The  decision  to  hold  the  convention  in  Birming- 
ham at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Hotel  apparently  met  with  general 
approval,  although  Paget  wrote  to  Johnson  on  March  30,  that  he  did 
not  favor  the  suggestion  of  C.  M.  Wise  that  the  place  be  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  order  to  accommodate  people  in  Texas. 
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In  addition  to  numerous  letters  to  key  individuals,  soliciting  aid 
and  interest,  Johnson  and  Paget  were  in  constant  correspondence 
concerning  the  convention  program,  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
association,  the  drafting  of  a  constitution,  and  the  numerous  local 
arrangements  that  had  to  be  made.  Paget,  who,  after  his  extensive 
debate  tour,  went  to  New  York  to  attend  the  Eastern  Public  Speak- 
ing Conference,  kept  Johnson  informed  of  all  his  efforts,  often 
writing  as  many  as  two  letters  a  day.  He  was  concerned  to  build  a 
good  program,  and  also  to  use  as  many  people  as  possible  in  order 
to  increase  attendance.  He  wrote  to  Wilhelmina  Hedde  because  he 
wanted  Texas  represented.  Once  he  wrote  Johnson  of  his  desire  to 
have  a  capable  high  school  teacher  on  the  program: 

I  am  particularly  eager  to  have  someone  analyze  the  dreadful  lack  of 
speech  training  received  by  a  vast  majority  of  these  high  school 
orators  on  the  Constitution,  and,  more  important,  suggest  definite 
steps  which  both  the  Southern  and  the  National  Associations  should 
take  to  persuade  educational  administrators  to  remedy  this  astonish- 
ing situation. 

Paget,  along  with  Johnson,  asked  President  Dolman  of  the  na- 
tional association,  to  be  present  for  an  address.  He  failed  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  and  was  also  unsuccessful  in  securing  the  presence 
of  W.  Hayes  Yeager,  then  of  George  Washington  University,  to  rep- 
resent the  state  of  Maryland,  or  the  promise  of  John  Emperor  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  present.  Nevertheless,  as  the  convention  dates  of 
May  2  and  3  approached,  a  program  was  developed  which  Johnson 
could  have  printed.  Its  historic  importance  warrants  reproduction 
here. 

Friday,  May  2 
9:00  a.m. — Meeting  of  the  Temporary  Executive  Committee 

9:30  a.m. — Registration  of   Delegates Mezzanine  Floor 

Miss  Mildred  Ford,  Chairman,  Registration  Committee 
10:00  a.m. — General  Assembly 
Miss  Helen  Osband,  Presiding 

1.  Address   of   Welcome,   Mrs.   Earle   G.   McLin,   Birmingham-South- 

ern College. 

2.  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome.    Professor  H.  P.  Constans,  Uni- 

versity of  Florida. 

3.  Message  from  the  National  President.    John  Dolman,  Jr.,  Univer- 

sity of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  What  Shall  We  Become?    Professor  Edwin  H.  Paget,  North  Caro- 

lina State  College. 

5.  What    the    Southern    Association    Should   Accomplish   in    1930-31. 

Miss  Frances  Gooch,  Agnes  Scott  College. 

6.  Report   of  Temporary   Executive   Committee.    Professor  T.   Earle 

Johnson,  University  of  Alabama. 

7.  Open  Discussion. 
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12:30  p.m. — Lunch 

2:00  p.m. — General  Assembly 

Professor  Edwin  H.  Paget,  Presiding 

1.  Appointment  of  Committees: 

(1)  Nomination 

(2)  Constitution 

(3)  Resolutions 

2.  Analysis    of    Questionnaire.     Professor    Marvin    G.    Bauer,    Wash- 

ington and  Lee  University. 

3.  Shall  We  Teach  Speech  in  the  Primary  Schools?    Miss  Helen  Os- 

band,  Alabama  College. 

4.  The    Problems    of    Speech    in    the   Secondary    School.     Miss   Rose 

Johnson,  Woodlawn  High  School,  Birmingham. 

5.  Co-operation  of  Secondary   Schools  with  the  Committee  for  Ad- 

vancement of  Speech  Training  in  Secondary  Schools.    Message 
from  Rupert  L.  Cortright,  Syracuse  University. 

6.  Round  Table  Conference  on  Aims,  Problems,  and  Objectives. 

7:00  p.m. — Banquet 
Professor  T.  Earle  Johnson,  Presiding 

1.  Reading.    Mrs.  Laura  Suydom,  Birmingham. 

2.  Speech   Training   and   the   National   Contest   on   the   Constitution. 

Mrs.  Artemus  Calloway,  State  Director. 

3.  The  Alabama  Regional  Contest  on  the  Constitution. 

Saturday,  May  3 

9:30  a.m. — General  Assembly 

Professor  Marvin  G.  Bauer,  Presiding 

1.  Speech  Training  in  the  Teacher  Colleges.    Miss  Vera  Alice  Paul, 

State  Teachers  College,  Athens,  Georgia. 

2.  Dramatics  in  the   Colleges  and  Universities.    Miss  Nan  Stephens, 

Agnes  Scott  College. 

3.  Aims  and  Purposes  of  a  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Hedde,  Sunset  High  School,  Dallas,  Texas. 

4.  A    Southern    Association    Debate    League.     Professor    Virgil    L. 

Baker,  University  of  Arkansas. 

5.  A    Southern    Association    Dramatics    Tournament.     Professor    De 

Witt  Ashton,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women. 

6.  A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  Speech  Courses.    Professor  John 

D.  Shaver,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

7.  Round  Table  Discussion. 

12:30  p.m. — Lunch 
2:00  p.m. — General  Assembly 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nomination  Committee  Will 
Preside  at  the  Business  Meeting 

1.  The    National   Association    Convention  in   New   Orleans   in    1931. 

Professor  C.  M.  Wise,  Louisiana  State  University. 

2.  Adoption  of  Constitution. 

3.  Election  of  Officers. 

4.  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  Adjournment. 
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Intensive  efforts  had  made  the  first  convention  a  reality.  Once, 
in  the  midst  of  program  building,  Johnson  wrote  Paget:  "I  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  of  the  energy  and  promptness  of  my  work,  but 
may  I  add  that  your  inspiration  has  been  largely  responsible  for  my 
industry,  and  you  haven't  been  so  .  .  .  idle  yourself." 

But  who  attended  this  first  convention?  The  exact  list  of  those 
present  has  evidently  been  lost.  Seemingly,  though,  eighteen  people 
were  officially  registered,  since  the  records  show  that  eighteen  dollars 
were  collected  in  registration  fees.  Some  of  the  speakers  listed  on 
the  program  were  unable  to  appear.  One  was  C.  M.  Wise,  who  had 
previously  accepted  a  judging  assignment  in  Texas.2  H.  P.  Con- 
stans,  then  in  his  first  year  at  Florida,  wired  that  he  could  not  ar- 
rive in  time  to  give  the  response  to  the  speech  of  welcome. 

A  number  of  matters  of  concern  to  the  leaders  of  the  association 
were  given  attention  during  the  course  of  the  convention.  One  was 
the  drafting  and  adoption  of  a  constitution  which  established  the 
officers  and  committee  structure  of  the  organization.  The  officers 
were  to  be  a  president,  an  executive  secretary,  and  four  vice-presi- 
dents. Elections  were  held,  and  Paget  and  Johnson,  who  had  served 
as  temporary  officials  for  the  first  convention,  were  named  president 
and  executive  secretary,  respectively.  Marvin  Bauer  was  elected 
first  vice-president;  Wilhelmina  Hedde,  second  vice-president; 
Frances  Gooch,  third  vice-president;  and  Rose  Johnson,  fourth  vice- 
president. 

A  significant  note  in  Johnson's  minutes  of  the  convention  reads: 
"That  those  organizing  the  Southern  Association  plan  that  it  should 
be  an  organization  functioning  actively  twelve  months  in  the  year 
is  obvious  from  the  resolutions  adopted."  The  "resolutions  adopted" 
are,  indeed,  an  interesting  aspect  of  this  first  convention.  In  the 
early  planning  stages,  Johnson  and  Paget  had  exchanged  correspond- 
ence on  what  the  "aims  and  objectives"  of  the  association  should  be. 
Moreover,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  Paget  made  evident  his 
concern  that  something  be  done  to  improve  the  oratorical  contests 
on  the  Constitution  which  the  American  Legion  had  launched 
and  which  were  being  participated  in  by  many  high  schools  with- 
out competent  teachers  in  charge.  Consequently,  because  of  ad- 
vance thinking  and  correspondence,  and  because  of  ideas  presented 
in  the  business  meetings  of  the  convention,  there  resulted  a  body 

2C.  M.  Wise  to  the  writer,  December  14,  1954. 
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of  twenty-one  varied — even  heterogeneous — resolutions.  Certain  of 
these  were  no  more  than  expressions  of  thanks  to  the  hotel  for  hos- 
pitalities extended,  and  statements  of  appreciation  to  Paget  and 
Johnson  for  their  efforts.  In  others,  the  convention  went  on  record 
as  favoring  "a  more  uniform  attitude  toward  the  contests  on  the 
Constitution,"  and  recommended  that  such  contests  be  used  "to  im- 
prove the  speech  of  our  students  and  to  awaken  in  educational  ad- 
ministrators and  the  general  public  a  sense  of  the  need  of  universal 
speech  training  in  our  schools."  But  a  number  of  the  resolutions 
were  of  even  greater  professional  significance.  They  included  such 
items  as  the  importance  of  organized  associations  for  "mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas,"  and  for  "professional  prestige";  encouraged  teach- 
ers in  the  South  to  join  the  Southern  and  national  associations  and 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  state  associations;  recommended 
that  "every  teacher  of  speech  take  graduate  study  in  speech  and 
related  subjects";  asked  all  teachers  to  "conduct  some  form  of  re- 
search, both  scientific  and  literary,"  and  to  submit  written  results 
to  appropriate  journals.  Still  other  professional  goals  were  set  forth. 
The  convention  resolved  that  administrators  should  be  approached  to 
include  a  required  course  in  speech  in  the  high  school  curriculum 
which  would  be  taught  by  well-trained  teachers,  and  stressed  that 
"all  extracurricular  activities  in  speech  be  conducted  by  trained 
teachers  in  speech  in  a  manner  which  will  yield  the  maximum  edu- 
cational value."  Finally,  those  meeting  in  Birmingham  went  on 
record  as  being  desirous  of  co-operating  with  the  national  association 
in  all  its  aims  and  objectives,  and  expressed  their  hope  that  the 
national  convention  could  be  held  in  New  Orleans  in  1931. 

The  convention  did  not  close,  moreover,  without  thought  and 
plans  for  a  second  one  the  following  year.  Since  Paget  and  Johnson 
were  elected  to  carry  on,  Johnson's  minutes  summarizing  the  first 
convention  contain  the  following  item: 

The  Executive  Committee  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  first  convention  and  made  plans  for  the  next  year's  work,  in- 
cluding plans  for  the  Second  Annual  Convention.  The  1931  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  April  16,  17,  18.  .  .  . 

The  1931  Convention  will  differ  from  the  1930  one  in  that  high 
school  and  collegiate  contests  in  various  speech  activities  will  be  held. 
Contests  in  oratory,  extempore  speaking,  literary  interpretation,  to- 
gether with  debating  and  dramatics  tournaments,  are  planned.  It  is 
hoped  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  a  large  number  of  southern 
states  will  be  represented.  .  .  .  Since  students  may  represent  their  high 
schools  or  colleges  in  more  than  one  contest,  an  active  and  interesting 
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session  is  planned.  Teachers  of  speech  throughout  the  South  should 
take  notice  of  the  dates  of  the  convention,  plan  to  be  there,  and  in- 
clude the  trip  on  their  extracurricular  activities  budget.  In  this  way 
the  ever  present  problem  of  financing  may  be  met. 

Historically,  the  Southern  Speech  Association  has  sponsored 
the  forensics  tournament  as  a  means  of  improving  forensic  activities 
in  the  South.  Practically,  too,  the  tournament  has  been  sponsored 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  profes 
sional  conventions.  Thus,  what  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
conventions  through  the  years  was  given  important  impetus  at  this 
first  meeting  when  it  was  voted  to  hold  a  tournament  the  following 
year. 

Because  Paget  and  Johnson  were  named  as  president  and  execu- 
tive secretary  at  Birmingham,  theirs  was  the  task  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  association  until  the  second  convention  in  Atlanta, 
in  1931.  Their  determination  to  make  the  second  convention  a  larger 
and  more  significant  one  than  the  first  had  been,  necessitated  much 
additional  work  and  planning.  For  one  thing,  they  were  convinced 
that  the  forensics  tournament  would  be  a  most  important  means  of 
increasing  attendance  and  participation.  Possibly  the  best  indication 
of  the  work  and  thinking  that  was  done  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  Johnson  wrote  to  Irving  Stover  on  October  16,  1930: 

The  mimeographed  form  letter  which  I  recently  sent  out  to  more  than 
600  teachers  of  speech  in  the  South,  was  of  a  dual  nature.  The  first 
page  or  invitation  to  join  The  Southern  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech,  was  intended  for  those  people  not  already  members.  The  sec- 
ond two  pages,  containing  information  about  the  next  convention, 
was  intended  for  everyone,  particularly  those  already  members  of  the 
Association,  and  prospective  members. 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  felt  his  efforts  were  falling  short  of  those  of 
Paget,  for  he  wrote  him  in  October:  "I  have  no  less  than  six  letters 
from  you  remaining  unanswered.  I  appreciate  and  admire  your  in- 
dustry. For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  achieve  nearly 
as  much  as  I  would  like  along  the  lines  that  you  seem  so  successful 
at."  But  with  membership  a  major  concern  to  Johnson,  he  was 
highly  successful  in  increasing  it.  By  February,  1931,  he  was  able 
to  say,  "The  Southern  Association  now  has  almost  a  hundred  mem- 
bers located  in  fourteen  southern  states." 

Program  building  for  the  second  convention,  together  with  the 
scheduling  of  the  forensic  events  which  were  to  be  a  part  of  it,  cre- 
ated problems — even  frustrations.    In  January,  Paget  told  Johnson, 
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"I  am  now  making  a  desperate  effort  to  assemble  the  program  for 
the  Atlanta  convention.  Will  you  let  me  have  immediately  any  ad- 
ditional suggestions  you  may  have  concerning  who  should  appear, 
and  when  and  how?"  The  correspondence  between  Paget  and  John- 
son during  this  period  is  revealing  with  respect  to  the  thinking  they 
were  doing  and  the  problems  they  were  attempting  to  solve.  In 
spite  of  the  effort  exerted,  Paget  felt  frustrated,  telling  Johnson  in 
early  April,  two  weeks  before  the  convention,  "I  don't  know  what  to 
tell  you  about  getting  out  the  final  program.  I  still  have  not  heard 
from  many  people  as  to  their  topic  or  even  whether  they  could  ap- 
pear or  not.  I  know  that  I  shall  go  down  as  one  of  the  most  ineffi- 
cient presidents  in  the  history  of  any  organization."  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  wired  Johnson,  "Mailed  convention  program  today.  .  .  . 
Hope  you  can  have  it  printed  quickly."  At  almost  the  same  time 
Johnson  informed  Paget,  "More  entries  for  oratorical  contest.  Must 
work  everything  into  schedule,  although,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not 
see  where.  A  number  of  [other]  entries  have  already  poured  in,  and 
it  looks  as  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  great  convention,  and  believe 
me  here's  hoping." 

The  program  as  printed  for  the  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
Henry  Grady  Hotel  in  Atlanta,  was  a  longer  and  more  varied  one 
than  the  first  had  been,  and  featured  the  names  of  many  different 
people.  Also,  since  the  forensics  tournament  was  held  concurrently 
with  the  convention  proper,  the  schedule  for  it  was  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  program.  While  many  of  the  forensic  events 
were  held  on  the  first  day,  the  semi-finals  were  scheduled  for  the 
second  and  third  days,  and  the  finals  in  debate  and  oratory  were 
the  last  events  of  the  convention.  Some  of  the  people  who  appeared 
on  various  programs  were  Earle  E.  Fleishman,  then  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan;  Lyman  S.  Judson  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute; M.  F.  Evans  of  Birmingham-Southern  College;  Eugene  Hess 
of  Louisiana  State;  Carolyn  Vance  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Athens,  Georgia;  Helen  Osband  of  Alabama  College;  and  C.  L. 
Shaver  of  Louisiana  State.  Paget's  presidential  address  was  en- 
titled, "Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  and  H.  P.  Constans  spoke  in 
general  session  on  "Raising  Speech  Standards."  Significantly,  too, 
time  on  the  program  was  given  over  to  reports  on  "State  Associations 
and  Their  Activities."  Representatives  from  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  and  Mississippi  reported. 
A  count  of  names  reveals  that  more  than  thirty-five  persons  were 
scheduled  to  take  part  in  the  program  in  one  way  or  another. 
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Seemingly,  however,  there  was  one  large  thorn  in  the  flesh  for 
many  in  attendance.  This  was  the  scheduling  of  the  forensic  events 
as  part  of  the  convention  proper,  with  the  result  that  judging  as- 
signments and  other  interruptions  of  the  program  caused  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction.  Norman  W.  Mattis,  then  of  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University,  was  asked  to  assume  charge  of  the  forensic  events 
in  which  fourteen  debating  teams  from  seven  states,  nine  represen- 
tatives in  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  eleven  college  and  high 
school  students  in  poetry  reading  were  all  judged  by  convention 
delegates.  Considerable  time  in  the  business  meetings  was  spent  in 
heated  discussion  of  the  problem.  Some  favored  abandoning  the 
contests  entirely;  others  were  equally  insistent  that  they  should  be 
continued.  Finally,  a  compromise  was  reached:  "After  a  spirited 
discussion,  Mr.  Constans  moved  that  the  contests  be  held  just  prior 
to  the  convention,  with  the  contest  finals  being  on  the  first  day's 
program  of  the  convention." 

The  second  convention  was  a  successful  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  attendance.  While  only  eighteen  people  had  been  at  Birmingham 
in  1930,  forty-five  were  at  Atlanta  in  193 1.3  Also,  Johnson  was  able 
to  make  an  encouraging  financial  and  membership  report:  dona- 
tions prior  to  the  1930  convention,  $83.00;  registration  fees  at  the 
1930  convention,  $18.00;  $152.00  collected  during  the  year  from  a 
membership  of  seventy-six  persons;  making  a  total  of  $395.00  in  all. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  and  the  election  of  of- 
ficers were  other  important  events  of  the  second  convention.  Al- 
though another  individual  was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  in  the 
business  meeting,  as  a  result  of  a  nomination  from  the  floor,  Paget 
was  again  made  president.  Since  Paget  had  been  the  choice  of  the 
nominating  committee  for  executive  secretary,  on  motion  of  Johnson, 
M.  F.  Evans  was  elected  to  this  office.    Other  officers  chosen  for 

3Fortunately,  a  record  was  kept  by  Johnson  of  the  registration  by  states. 
Alabama:  Anne  Ellis,  M.  F.  Evans,  Ellen-Haven  Gould,  T.  Earle  Johnson,  Rose 
B.  Johnson,  Lyman  S.  Judson,  Helen  Osband,  Willie  Lee  Reeves,  Walter  H. 
Trumbauer;  Florida:  H.  P.  Constans,  A.  A.  Hopkins,  H.  R.  Pierce;  Michigan: 
Earle  E.  Fleishman;  Mississippi:  Louise  Thomas;  North  Carolina:  A.  B.  Hos- 
kins,  P.  S.  Kennett,  Jean  S.  McDowell,  Edwin  H.  Paget,  Laura  Plonk,  J.  Rice 
Quisenbury,  J.  D.  Rankin;  Oklahoma:  N.  W.  Mattis;  Tennessee:  Lillian  Dan- 
ielson,  Helen  B.  Hart,  Mary  Saunders;  Georgia:  Eunice  Burkhalter,  Gwynne 
Burrows,  George  Connelly,  Louise  Davison,  Frances  Gooch,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Ethel  Loveland,  Allie  H.  Richardson,  Lois  Gregg  Secor,  Carolyn  Vance; 
Louisiana:  Eugene  Hess,  Sue  B.  Power,  C.  L.  Shaver,  Jessie  Thorp;  Ken- 
tucky: Pearl  Buchanan;  Massachusetts:  Luther  Martin. 
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the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  vice-presidencies  were  H.  P.  Con- 
stans,  Rose  Johnson,  Carolyn  Vance,  and  Louise  Thomas. 

A  year  later,  in  April,  1932,  the  third  convention  met  in  Ashe- 
ville,  North  Carolina.4  Two  days,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  were 
devoted  to  the  forensic  events,  with  the  finals  extending  into  Friday. 
The  program  as  printed  reflects  much  effort  on  the  part  of  Paget, 
with  certain  new  persons,  such  as  Argus  Tresidder,  James  Watt 
Raine,  and  A.  A.  Hopkins,  appearing  on  it.  More  sectional  pro- 
grams were  arranged,  and  a  luncheon  was  held  at  which  several 
faculty  representatives  did  interpretative  readings.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  were  highlights  of  the  convention  program:  "A  Survey 
of  Speech  Training  in  Southern  Colleges,"  "Playmaking  in  the  Rural 
High  Schools,"  "Novel  Methods  of  Teaching  Speech,"  "The  Equip- 
ment Necessary  to  Teach  College  Dramatics,"  and  "What  May  Be 
Done  by  the  Typical  Teacher  of  Speech  to  Correct  Speech  Dis- 
orders." 

The  convention  attendance  was  good,  with  forty-three  people 
registered  from  the  several  states,  as  follows:  North  Carolina,  11; 
Georgia,  10;  Tennessee,  6;  Kentucky,  4;  Alabama,  3;  Florida,  2; 
Louisiana,  2 ;  Massachusetts,  1 ;  Oklahoma,  1 ;  Texas,  1 ;  Virginia, 
1 ;  West  Virginia,  1 .  In  the  minutes  of  the  convention  is  this  inter- 
esting item:  "The  Association  has  as  many  paid  memberships  for 
the  year  as  for  the  preceding  one,  but  thirty-five  old  members  failed 
to  renew  their  memberships.  If  everybody  had  'carried  on,'  we 
would  have  shown  a  fine  increase." 

Again,  irritations  resulted  from  the  holding  of  certain  of  the 
forensic  events  concurrent  with  the  convention  proper.  The  tourna- 
ment was  a  large  one,  since,  in  addition  to  the  students  participating 
in  the  individual  events  of  oratory,  extemporaneous  speaking,  poetry 
reading,  and  after-dinner  speaking,  twenty-nine  debate  teams  from 
sixteen  states  attended.  The  problems  created  and  the  decisions  with 
respect  to  them  are  revealed  in  the  minutes: 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  because  the  last  round  of  the 
tournament  interfered  with  the  program  of  the  convention  proper. 
Since  only  eight  of  the  sixteen  schools  entered  in  the  tournament  had 
any  representatives  registered  at  the  convention  proper,  and  since  two 
of   these  are  opposed  to  the  idea   [of  a  professional  convention],  it 

4The  actual  correspondence  between  Paget  and  Evans  for  the  year  is  not 
available  to  the  writer.  Somewhat  abbreviated  but  valuable  notes  in  the  John- 
son Papers,  together  with  certain  materials  in  the  possession  of  H.  P.  Constans, 
have  been  of  distinct  assistance. 
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would  seem  that  the  people  interested  in  such  contests  are  not  the 
people  interested  in  the  regular  work  of  the  association,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  of  holding  such  contests  at  the  time  of  the  annual  con- 
vention should  have  our  serious  consideration.  The  executive  com- 
mittee voted  that  if  such  contests  are  held  next  year  .  .  .  they  must  be 
entirely  finished  before  the  convention  program  gets  under  way. 

This  decision  set  a  precedent,  for  through  the  years  since  that  time 
all  tournament  events  have  preceded  the  meetings  of  the  professional 
convention. 

Before  adjourning,  the  convention  agreed  to  meet  in  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1933.  Frances  K.  Gooch  was  elected  president,  and  M.  F. 
Evans  was  continued  as  executive  secretary.  H.  P.  Constans,  Rose 
Johnson,  C.  M.  Wise,  and  Pearl  Buchanan  were  named  as  the  sev- 
eral vice-presidents.  The  third  convention  thus  brought  to  a  close 
the  presidencies  of  Edwin  H.  Paget,  the  man  who  had  originated 
plans  for  the  organization  of  the  association  and  who,  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances,  over  a  span  of  two  years,  had  planned  and  built 
three  convention  programs. 


THE  SOUTHERN  SPEECH  ASSOCIATION: 

Part  II.     The  Association,  1932-1946 
Dallas  C.  Dickey 

When  Frances  Gooch  of  Agnes  Scott  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  in  1932,  and  was  thereby  made 
responsible  for  the  1933  convention  program  at  Berea,  Kentucky, 
the  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  the  depression.  When  Robert  Capel 
completed  his  tasks  as  president  in  Atlanta  in  1946,  the  nation  had 
just  emerged  from  World  War  II.  In  after  years,  Miss  Gooch 
reflected  on  her  experiences  as  president:  "At  Asheville  ...  I  was 
elected  president.  The  depression  set  in  and  I  couldn't  get  any- 
body to  do  anything.  I  had  an  awful  time  trying  to  be  all  the  main 
officers  and  head  all  the  committees.  Everybody  I  wrote  to  said, 
'I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  go  to  the  meeting  this  year!'  "1 

The  stern  realities  of  the  depression  did  not,  however,  cause  the 
Association  to  die  aborning.  Miss  Gooch  succeeded  in  building  a 
worth-while  program,  and  while  the  years  between  1932  and  1946 
were  difficult  ones,  in  which  membership  was  not  greatly  acceler- 
ated, the  Association  was  held  together  by  numerous  leaders  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  coming  into  the  South  of  other  profession- 
ally minded  people  who   assisted   in  promoting  its  welfare.    The 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the  history  of  the  South- 
ern Speech  Association  which  are  appearing  in  the  Journal  in  connection  with 
the  Association's  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  first  article,  "The  Southern 
Speech  Association:  Founding  and  First  Two  Years,"  was  published  in  the 
Spring,  1956,  issue.  Additional  articles,  "The  Post-War  Period,"  ''Forensic 
Activity,"  and  "A  History  of  The  Southern  Speech  Journal,"  will  appear  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Dickey  (Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State,  1938)  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
charged  with  collecting  the  archives  and  historical  holdings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  producing  this  history. 

Frances  Gooch  to  the  writer,  Atlanta,  December  9,   1954. 

•[IS] 
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flourishing  Southern  Speech  Association  of  the  present  years 
was  structured  and  supported  by  a  body  of  loyal  and  self-sacrificing 
people  in  earlier,  difficult  times. 

The  Berea  program  in  1933,  was  developed  in  spite  of  problems. 
Significantly,  a  message  from  the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Speech,  Lee  Emerson  Bassett,  was  read  to  the 
convention  by  Giles  W.  Gray,  who  had  come  to  Louisiana  State 
during  that  depression  year.  Gray  also  spoke  at  another  point  in 
the  program  on  "Recent  Studies  of  Breathing  in  Relation  to  Voice 
Production."  An  inspection  of  the  printed  program  indicates  that 
progress  had  been  made.  Aside  from  the  general  sessions,  the  pro- 
gram embodied  several  well-defined  sectional  meetings,  notably  in 
debate,  the  fundamentals  course,  voice  and  diction,  interpretation, 
and  dramatics.  In  one  general  session  Miss  Gooch  gave  her  presi- 
dential address,  and  M.  F.  Evans  presented  a  paper,  "Factors  of 
Speech  Training  in  the  Educative  Process."  Some  of  the  other  peo- 
ple who  appeared  on  various  sectional  programs  were  H.  P.  Con- 
stans,  on  "The  Fundamentals  Course  For  Colleges";  C.  M.  Wise, 
on  "Phonetics  as  an  Aid  in  Eliminating  Habitual  Errors  in  Southern 
Speech";  Carolyn  Vance,  on  "Speech  Training  in  England";  Mary 
Corley,  on  "Basic  Training  For  College  Students";  and  Laura 
Plonk,  on  "Books,  New  and  Old,  Valuable  For  Teaching  Speech." 

The  fact  that  $189.50  was  collected  in  memberships  and  con- 
vention receipts  indicates  that  the  meeting  was  reasonably  well  at- 
tended, although  it  was  reported  that  memberships  in  the  Associa- 
tion had  declined  from  sixty-five  to  forty-five  during  the  year. 
Nevertheless,  plans  were  made  for  the  future,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  minutes  of  the  executive  secretary.  In  addition  to  reporting  that 
"all  debates  and  contests  finished  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention," the  Association  reaffirmed  that  the  third  vice-president 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  extracurricular  or  forensic  events  of  fu- 
ture conventions.  In  addition,  the  Association  set  dates  for  its  next 
three  conventions.    First,  it  was  voted  to  meet  in  Birmingham  in 

1934.  Second,  because  the  national  association  was  scheduled  to 
meet  in  New  Orleans  in  December,  1934,  it  was  decided  to  meet 
with  the  national  association  instead  of  holding  a  spring  meeting  in 

1935.  Third,  the  Association  voted  to  meet  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
in  1936.  Significantly,  too,  the  executive  council  created  what  it 
called  a  standing  committee  to  report  at  the  next  convention,  "to 
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study  minimum  requirements  for  a  fundamentals  course."  Also, 
the  Association  voted  to  reduce  its  membership  fee  to  $1.50,  in  order 
that  a  combined  membership  in  the  Southern  and  national  associa- 
tions could  be  had  for  $3.50.  The  whole  matter  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Southern  and  national  associations  was  evidently  discussed 
at  length,  with  the  result  that  the  executive  secretary  was  instructed 
to  write  to  the  national  president,  Bassett,  "assuring  co-operation." 
Finally,  H.  P.  Constans  was  chosen  president  for  the  following 
year.2 

When  the  Association  convened  in  Birmingham  in  1934,  those 
attending  participated  in  what  was  a  well  planned  and  carefully 
executed  program.  Rose  Johnson  of  Birmingham,  in  charge  of  local 
arrangements,  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  Constans.  By  Thursday 
evening  the  forensic  events  were  concluded.  Following  the  forensics 
banquet,  all  present  in  the  city  were  privileged  to  hear  Katherine 
Cornell,  who  was  appearing  in  the  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street. 
On  Friday  morning  the  convention  sessions,  which  lasted  until  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  got  under  way.  In  addition  to  three  general- 
session  programs,  there  were  sectional  meetings  devoted  to  "Colleges 
and  Universities,"  "Private  School  Teachers  of  Speech,"  "Debate 
and  Public  Speaking,"  "Diction  and  Speech  Correction,"  "Research 
and  Bibliography,"  "Secondary  Schools,"  "Dramatics  and  Inter- 
pretation," and  "Extracurricular  Activities."  This  convention  pro- 
gram, as  printed,  exhibited  more  variety  than  any  previous  one. 

The  Association,  having  committed  itself  the  previous  year  to 
meet  with  the  national  association  in  December,  1934,  took  cogni- 
zance of  that  fact.  It  elected  C.  M.  Wise  president,  and  decided, 
moreover,  to  maintain  the  forensics  tournament  by  holding  it  at 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in  the  spring. 

Association  problems  at  the  Birmingham  convention  —  goals 
and  purposes  —  received  close  attention  in  the  sessions  of  the  execu- 
tive council  and  in  general  business  meetings.  One  voice  was  raised 
on  behalf  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  speech,  when  Rose  John- 
son addressed  the  chair  "regarding  the  lack  of  attention  that  the 
Association  was  giving  to  the  secondary  school  teachers."  Particu- 
larly, "She  pointed  out  that  all  the  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
college  or  university  teachers."  Her  plea  brought  a  response  from 
the  president,  who  "assured  her  that  her  suggestions  would  receive 

2The  above  summary  of  facts  of  the  1933  convention  is  from  the  T. 
Earle  Johnson  Papers. 
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definite  attention  in  the  succeeding  years."  Conceivably,  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  in  philosophy  and  practice  given  secondary  school 
teachers  of  speech  roles  of  increasing  importance  over  the  years, 
received  a  strong  impetus  toward  this  policy  at  the  1934  meeting. 

Another  insight  into  the  flavor  and  spirit  of  the  convention  may 
be  gained  from  the  minutes  of  the  executive  secretary,  who  made 
special  note  of  the  remarks  of  President  Constans  as  the  meeting 
closed.  In  essence,  Constans  "urged  that  outgoing  officers  beware  of 
losing  momentum  in  handing  over  their  business  to  successors." 
Also,  he  counseled,  "There  should  be  continual  reassessment  of  the 
teacher  of  speech:  Is  he  up-to-date?  Is  he  checking  himself  with 
others?  Is  he  fostering  research?"  Two  other  matters  were  stressed 
by  Constans:  he  urged  "promotion  of  the  idea  that  every  elementary 
teacher  have  a  course  that  would  sensitize  him  to  speech  problems 
—  one  that  he  could  pass  on  indirectly  to  the  children,"  and  that 
some  agency  be  "devised  to  assure  speech  majors  better  jobs  —  such 
as  speech  correction  supervisors  in  counties  or  in  universities." 

At  New  Orleans  in  December  of  1934,  the  activities  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  largely  limited  to  a  business  meeting,  called  by  Presi- 
dent Wise.  Helen  Osband  reported  on  a  questionnaire  she  had  sent 
to  teachers  colleges  in  the  South,  which  revealed  an  almost  total 
lack  of  speech  training  in  those  institutions.  As  a  result  of  her  re- 
port, a  discussion  took  place  which  centered  in  such  topics  as  these: 
"Should  the  Southern  Association  recommend  courses  for  teachers 
who  are  to  teach  in  elementary  and  high  schools?"  "Should  a 
speech  test  for  students  planning  to  teach  be  devised?"  "Should 
a  report  of  the  questionnaire  ...  be  sent  to  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education  in  various  states?"  "Can  something  be  done 
toward  the  establishment  of  speech  clinics  by  the  Southern  As- 
sociation throughout  the  South?"  Various  ideas  were  presented; 
and  while  no  specific  conclusions  or  decisions  were  reached,  those 
attending  the  meeting  were  made  aware  of  the  problems  being 
considered  by  leaders  of  the  Association.  In  the  business  meet- 
ing, also,  Rose  Johnson,  the  first  secondary  teacher  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  president,  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  convention 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Gainesville  in  the  spring  of  1936. 

By  the  time  of  the  Gainesville  convention  leaders  of  the  As- 
sociation had  reason  for  encouragement.  Over  the  depression  years 
of  the  early  thirties,  the  paid  membership  had  dropped  to  a  low 
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of  forty-five.  During  1935,  there  was  an  increase  to  eighty- three, 
a  fact  the  executive  secretary  was  happy  to  report.  President 
Johnson  had  reasons,  moreover,  to  feel  proud  of  the  program  she 
had  prepared.  Advancements  in  the  field  of  speech  were  reflected 
in  it,  even  in  the  titles  designating  sectional  meetings,  among  which 
were  "Oral  Controversy,"  "Interpretation  and  Choral  Reading," 
and  "Radio."  The  convention  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Pro- 
fessor Gail  Densmore  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  spoke 
both  in  general  session  and  in  a  sectional  meeting.  Other  individ- 
uals who  by  then  had  come  into  the  South — Claude  E.  Kantner, 
Lester  L.  Hale,  Orville  C.  Miller,  John  W.  Sattler,  Leroy  Lewis, 
Earle  Fleishman,  and  Dallas  C.  Dickey —  participated  in  various 
programs.  In  addition,  persons  who  had  been  in  the  South  earlier 
but  who  had  not  been  active  previously,  appeared  on  the  Gaines- 
ville program:  Glenn  R.  Capp,  Clifford  Anne  King,  Lois  Gregg 
Secor,  and  Gladys  Lynch. 

Historically,  the  Gainesville  convention  was  a  significant  one, 
for  it  was  the  occasion  for  the  launching  of  The  Southern  Speech 
Journal,  named  then  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  The  Southern 
Speech  Bulletin.  Thus  was  begun  a  venture  which  through  the  years 
has  been  of  increasing  importance  to  the  Association  and  the  pro- 
fession.3 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  following  year,  together  with 
the  decision  to  meet  in  Nashville  in  1937,  brought  the  convention 
to  a  close.  Giles  Gray  was  elected  president;  Sara  Lowry,  first  vice- 
president;  Lavetta  Epperson,  second  vice-president;  Orville  Miller, 
third  vice-president;  Irving  Stover,  fourth  vice-president;  and  A.  A. 
Hopkins,  executive  secretary.  Rose  Johnson  was  named  as  the  first 
editor  of  The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin. 

During  Gray's  presidency,  while  endeavoring  to  develop  the 
program  for  the  Nashville  meeting,  he  found  himself  faced  with  a 
unique  and  difficult  problem.  Prior  to  this  time,  the  national  de- 
bate question — then  referred  to  as  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  topic — had 
always  been  debated  in  the  forensics  tournament  of  the  Associa- 
tion. At  Gainesville,  however,  it  was  voted  "to  give  the  Executive 
Council  the  authority  to  adopt  for  the  1937  Debate  Tournament 
some  proposition  other  than  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  question."  Ac- 

3Inasmuch  as  a  separate  article  on  the  history  of  the  Journal  is  planned 
as  part  of  this  history  of  the  Association,  more  detailed  information  on  its 
establishment  will  be  given  later. 
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cordingly,  another  question  was  selected  and  announced  in  ample 
time.  This  change  was  welcomed  by  many  because  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  make  the  Association's  forensics  meet  something  more  than 
just  another  tournament  for  the  debating  of  the  national  question. 
In  certain  quarters,  however,  the  innovation  was  opposed,  espe- 
cially by  Edwin  Paget  of  North  Carolina  State,  who  attempted  a 
bold  counter  stroke.  Paget  announced  early  in  February  that  an- 
other tournament  would  be  held  concurrently  in  Nashville,  to  be 
called  the  "First  Annual  Southern  Championship  Forensics  Tourn- 
ament," and  that  it  would  be  sponsored  by  the  "North  Carolina 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech." 

This  attempt  to  appeal  to  those  debate  directors  who  favored 
using  the  Pi  Kappa  Delta  question,  thereby  subverting  the  decision 
of  the  executive  council  and  creating  a  schism,  was  one  which  Pres- 
ident Gray  felt  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Orville  Miller,  then  at 
Vanderbilt  University  and  third  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
forensic  events,  was  instructed  to  prevent,  if  possible,  Paget's  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  holding  the  second  tournament.  Also,  the 
situation  led  Gray  to  issue  a  communication  to  all  "Teachers  of 
Speech  Throughout  the  South."  In  his  letter  Gray  reviewed  the 
action  of  the  executive  council  in  Gainesville,  emphasized  that  such 
action  was  "entirely  regular,"  and  denounced  the  Paget-sponsored 
movement  in  the  following  severe  words: 

Now  comes  an  announcement  of  a  "First  Annual  Southern  Champion- 
ship Forensics  Tournament"  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  Speech,  to  be  held  in  Nashville  on  April  19-22, 
1937,  the  winners  of  this  tournament  to  be  declared  the  "Southern 
Champions"  of  their  respective  contests.  Quite  aside  from  the 
egregious  assumption  of  authority  to  determine  the  "Southern  Cham- 
pions" in  any  event,  this  tournament  will  be  recognized  for  precisely 
what  it  is:  an  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Southern  Association,  and  to 
interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  constitutes,  furthermore,  a  threat  to  split  the  Association 
itself,  quite  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  Tournaments  are  among  the 
less  vital  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  of  Speech  does  not  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
sponsoring  tournaments;  it  has  an  important  function  in  the  work  of 
speech  education  in  the  South. 

Gray  also  set  forth  additional  pleas  and  premises.  He  remind- 
ed his  readers  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  under  the 
control  of  its  members,  and  stressed  that  "any  group  operating 
under  parliamentary  rules  is  governed  by  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
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while  giving  the  minority  a  full  opportunity  to  express  their  views; 
and  that  refusal  to  be  guided  by  the  legal  decision  of  the  group 
is  inimical  to  the  proper  functioning  of  that  group."  Consequently, 
Gray  announced  that  in  the  Association's  tournament  a  different 
question,  as  approved  by  the  executive  council,  would  be  used. 
"Whether  that  change  has  been  wise,  or  expedient,"  he  declared, 
"is  a  matter  for  the  Association  itself  to  determine;  it  will  have 
that  opportunity  in  Nashville."  "In  the  meantime,"  he  concluded, 
"in  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  its  proper  functioning,  let 
us  all  give  to  its  enterprises  our  full  co-operation,  rather  than  split- 
ting the  energies  of  our  group  in  extra-legal,  if  not  entirely  illegal, 
1  Championship'  tournaments." 

The  Paget  attempt,  fortunately,  was  stopped.  Doubtless  Gray's 
letter  had  a  pronounced  effect  in  promoting  professional  solidarity, 
for  it  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  divisive  forces  could  have.  The 
incident  was  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Association — 
one  which  while  regrettable,  served  to  increase  rather  than  decrease 
professional  unity.  At  Nashville,  all  the  forensic  events  were  held 
as  usual,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Association,  with  no  diffi- 
culties encountered.  Southern  interests  were  emphasized  in  the 
debate  question,  "Resolved,  that  the  consumer's  co-operative  move- 
ment should  be  extended  throughout  the  several  Southern  states"; 
as  they  were  also  in  the  general  topic  for  extemporaneous  speaking, 
"Economic  Stabilization  of  the  South." 

The  program  of  the  convention  was  a  strong  one.  The  tense 
situation  which  preceded  it  may  well  have  influenced  the  topic 
for  Gray's  presidential  address,  "Why  Associations?"  In  brief,  he 
cited  certain  functions  of  associations.  "They  are:  professional 
unity  and  solidarity,  making  for  esprit  de  corps;  opportunity  to 
take  positions  of  leadership  in  one's  field;  pooling  of  knowledge; 
a  getting  together — one  of  the  mechanisms  for  pooling  knowledge." 
His  address,  delivered  in  the  first  general  session,  was  followed  by 
that  of  another  speaker,  H.  B.  Gough,  who,  retired  from  DePauw 
University,  was  then  teaching  at  Berea  College.  Gough,  himself 
a  former  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Speech,  was  a  welcome  participant  who  spoke  on  "Student  or  Sub- 
ject—Which Shall  We  Teach?" 

Various  sectional  meetings  were  scheduled  in  such  areas  as 
interpretation,  debate,  speech  correction,  secondary  schools,  colleges 
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and  universities,  choral  reading,  public  speaking,  and  drama.  Ger- 
trude Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  was  present  to  speak  on  "The  Value 
of  Interpretation:  The  Educator's  Point  of  View."  Argus  Tresidder, 
who  had  come  into  the  South  at  State  Teachers  College,  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia,  spoke  on  "Psychology  and  Public  Speaking."  In  the 
final  business  meeting,  Orville  Miller  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  Association  chose  Atlanta  as  the  city  for  its 
1938  convention. 

Conditions  were  conducive  to  a  happy  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1938.  The  program,  as  strong  as  those  of  previous 
years,  featured  certain  new  individuals.  C.  K.  Thomas  of  Cornell 
University,  was  present,  speaking  in  a  general  session  on  "Phonetic 
Similarities  Between  New  York  City  and  the  South,"  and  again 
in  a  sectional  meeting  on  "Speech  Hygiene  and  Phonetics."  Also, 
Elwood  Murray  of  the  University  of  Denver,  participated  in  two 
programs,  speaking  once  on  "The  Integration  of  Speech  Personal- 
ity," and  again  as  a  consultant  on  a  program  designated  "Speech 
Rehabilitation."  Still  another  important  figure  in  the  area  of  speech 
correction,  John  Fletcher  of  Tulane,  participated  in  two  different 
sessions.  All  areas  of  speech  were  covered  in  the  program,  but  pub- 
lic speaking  was  given  only  slight  attention.  This  neglect  of  a  most 
important  area  did  not  go  unnoticed,  with  the  result  that  Argus 
Tressider  in  the  business  meeting  pleaded  for  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram for  "Rhetoric,"  by  which  he  meant  "the  scholarship  of  pub- 
lic speaking." 

Evidently,  the  1938  convention  was  a  tranquil  one.  The  de- 
cision two  years  before  to  use  a  different  debate  topic  was  reaffirm- 
ed. Contentment  with  this  decision  seems  evident  from  this  state- 
ment in  the  minutes:  "The  matter  of  the  debate  question  to  be 
used  by  the  SATS  was  .  .  .  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
permanent  policy  should  be  to  use  a  question  other  than  those 
used  by  any  other  major  league,  conference,  or  fraternity."  With 
the  election  of  James  Watt  Raine  of  Berea  College,  as  president, 
together  with  the  agreement  to  meet  in  Baton  Rouge  in  1939,  the 
Atlanta  convention  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Many  who  journeyed  to  Baton  Rouge  in  the  spring  of  1939 
may  have  been  justified  in  feeling  that  in  some  respects  the  con- 
vention program  was  inferior.  In  spite  of  a  good  forensics  tourna- 
ment and  Congress  of  Human  Relations  —  a  feature  instituted  the 
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previous  year4 — the  program  was  sketchy,  and  there  was  in  it  little 
that  was  distinctive.  President  Raine's  address  was  entitled,  "The 
Relative  Functions  of  the  National,  Regional,  and  State  Associa- 
tions." While  there  were  other  general  sessions,  as  well  as  section- 
al meetings  in  drama,  voice  science,  and  interpretation,  a  very 
limited  number  of  persons  was  scheduled  to  appear.  Moreover, 
certain  areas  were  neglected  entirely,  no  space  being  alloted  to  pub- 
lic address,  save  for  what  attention  it  received  in  a  sectional  meeting 
on  "The  Fundamental  Features  of  a  Required  Course." 

Values  of  conventions  not  being  confined  to  the  program,  how- 
ever, other  professional  goals  were  achieved.  The  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  was  important  when  it  decided:  (1)  that  both  the 
tournament  and  the  congress  would  be  continued  in  1940;  (2)  that 
following  six  rounds  of  conventional  debate,  a  round  of  the  "direct 
clash"  plan  would  be  required  of  all  teams,  but  would  not  count  in 
the  scoring;  (3)  that  the  SATS  debate  question  would  be  the  one  se- 
lected by  the  National  Association,  unless  the  same  one  were  chosen 
by  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  in  which  instance  a  different  question  "will 
be  selected  for  the  sake  of  variety";  (4)  that  the  president  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  recommend  revisions  of  the 
constitution;  (5)  that  the  president  appoint  "a  committee  to  re- 
port to  the  1940  convention  the  requirements  (including  personal 
qualifications)  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  a  teacher  of 
speech";  and  (6)  that  the  president  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
in  1940  on  the  work  being  done  in  speech  correction  in  the  South. 
These  were  noble  objectives,  and  T.  Earle  Johnson,  chosen  presi- 
dent for  the  1940  convention  scheduled  to  meet  in  Chattanooga, 
was  a  worthy  person  to  implement  them. 

The  program  of  the  1940  convention  was  decidedly  stronger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  most  competent  peo- 
ple in  the  South  appeared  on  it,  as  well  as  individuals  from  other 
areas,  notably  G.  E.  Densmore  of  Michigan,  who  spoke  in  general 
session  on  "Teaching  Methods  in  a  Beginning  Course."  In  an- 
other general  session  a  number  of  leaders  spoke  on  such  topics  as 
speech  in  the  "Liberal  Arts  College,"  in  the  "Technical  School," 
in  the  "Negro  College,"  and  "in  a  Democracy."  A  strong  program 
in  the  theatre  arts  posed  such  problems  as  academic  credit   for 

4Since  the  Congress  of  Human  Relations  became  part  of  the  Student 
Forensics  Tournament  as  sponsored  by  the  Association,  it  will  be  treated  in 
a  later  article  on  forensic  activity. 
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play  production,  the  production  of  Greek  drama  in  colleges,  and 
the  field  of  dramatic  criticism.  For  the  first  time,  a  sectional  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  visual  education.  At  this  convention,  also,  there 
was  a  panel  discussion,  with  leading  directors  of  forensics  speaking 
on  "Present  Trends  and  Problems  in  Debate."  This  was  a  vigorous, 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  such  matters  as  "overemphasis  on 
tournament  debating,"  and  other  related  topics.  Moreover,  this 
convention  marked  the  first  in  a  series  of  appearances  by  Garrett 
H.  Leverton,  earlier  of  the  faculty  of  Northwestern  University  and 
at  that  time  editor  for  Samuel  French.  Leverton  spoke  at  the  con- 
vention dinner  on  "The  1940  Broadway  Season  in  Review." 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  were  given  close  attention  at 
Chattanooga.  Among  other  actions,  a  committee  was  named  to  pro- 
pose "definite  suggested  amendments  to  the  constitution  —  but  pro- 
vided that  the  Council  adopt  now  a  provision  that  state  associa- 
tion representatives  to  the  Council  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  two  years."  This  specific  action  to  assure  representation  on  the 
executive  council  of  people  from  the  various  state  associations,  re- 
gardless of  any  future  constitutional  changes,  was  a  happy  step. 
Also,  the  convention  voted  to  establish  what  it  called  a  Policies 
Committee,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give  thought  to  the  plan- 
ning and  future  welfare  of  the  Association.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  C.  M.  Wise,  chairman,  George  Neely,  Rose  Johnson, 
Orville  Miller,  H.  P.  Constans,  the  executive  secretary,  and  the 
president  to  be  elected  later  in  the  convention.  At  the  same  time, 
President  Johnson  announced  the  continuation  of  two  committees 
appointed  the  previous  year:  that  on  the  status  of  speech  correc- 
tion in  the  South,  and  the  committee  on  the  status  of  requirements 
for  speech  correction  teachers  in  the  South. 

While  the  convention  adjourned  after  electing  Louise  Sawyer 
of  Georgia  State  Womens  College,  president,  and  agreeing  to  meet 
in  Birmingham  in  1941,  officers  of  the  Association  continued  to 
be  employed  with  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  meeting.  The 
Policies  Committee  necessarily  assumed  obligations.  It  called  upon 
the  executive  secretary,  Louis  Hall  Swain  of  Furman,  then  in  the 
last  year  of  his  term,  for  information  and  materials.  In  response, 
Hall  wrote  Chairman  Wise  some  weeks  after  the  convention  that 
he  had  mailed  copies  of  the  revised  constitution  to  the  member- 
ship and  that  he  had  constructed  mailing  lists  for  use  in  "promoting 
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the  summer's  directory."  An  example,  too,  of  the  efforts  and  con- 
cerns of  the  Policies  Committee  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from 
Wise  to  Sawyer:  "It  will  be  recalled  that  the  attendance  at  the 
Chattanooga  convention  seemed  to  point  toward  the  possibilities 
that  the  Ass'n  had  reached  a  plateau  of  size  and  achievement.  Since 
the  general  history  of  organizations  which  reach  such  a  stage  is  a 
subsequent  history  of  decline,  the  Policies  Committee  suggests  that 
we  be  forewarned  and  use  every  effort  to  promote  increased  mem- 
bership at  the  point  where  the  membership  is  mainly  available,  the 
high  school." 

The  1941  convention,  successful  though  it  was  from  the  stand- 
point of  program,  was  even  more  valuable  in  terms  of  actions  voted 
by  the  executive  council.  The  financial  welfare  of  the  Association 
was  safeguarded  by  three  decisions:  (1)  to  concentrate  all  funds, 
from  whatever  source,  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  secretary;  (2) 
to  set  up  a  reserve  fund  of  $100.00  to  draw  interest;  (3)  to  establish 
and  empower  a  committee  to  fix  a  budget  and  to  advise  with  all 
officers  of  the  Association.  To  implement  these  steps,  T.  Earle 
Johnson  was  asked  to  serve  for  a  three-year  term  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  the  executive  secretary.  Still  another  decision  made 
in  1941,  was  to  authorize  the  executive  secretary,  in  co-operation 
with  the  editor  of  The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin,  to  carry  on  cor- 
respondence with  the  officers  of  the  Western  Association  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  plan  which  would  enable  members  of  these  associa- 
tions to  receive  both  journals.  In  another  affirmative  vote  the  As- 
sociation honored  with  life  memberships  two  of  its  members  who 
had  been  long-time  teachers  of  speech  in  the  South,*  A.  M.  Harris 
of  Vanderbilt  and  James  W.  Raine  of  Berea. 

The  convention  was  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  Dean  Ralph 
Dennis  of  Northwestern  University,  who  spoke  in  general  session, 
and  for  the  second  appearance  of  Garrett  Leverton  as  the  banquet 
speaker.  Sectional  meetings  were  provided  in  theatre  arts,  speech 
correction,  secondary  schools,  literary  interpretation,  debate,  and 
radio.  Several  individuals  participated  for  the  first  time,  among 
them  Robert  Capel,  Samuel  Seldon,  Monroe  Lippman,  and  Paul 
Soper.  The  convention  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  agreement  to  meet  the  following  year  in  Atlanta. 
Dallas  C.  Dickey,  then  of  Louisiana  State,  was  named  president 
and  Arthur  C.  LaFollette,  at  that  time  at  Murray  State  College, 
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was  elected  executive  secretary,  to  succeed  Swain.  LaFollette,  who 
had  been  in  the  South  a  relatively  short  time  and  soon  moved 
elsewhere,  rendered  valuable  service  as  a  highly  capable  executive 
officer. 

At  once,  LaFollette  gave  attention  to  the  problem  of  finances 
and  to  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Association.  He  sent  John- 
son the  $100.00  authorized  as  savings,  and  this  was  invested  in  the 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Tuscaloosa.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Association  was  less  happy  than  LaFol- 
lette expected,  with  the  result  that  he  wrote  Johnson: 

I  was  shocked  beyond  words  to  find  out  that  whereas  there  are  about 
two  hundred  names  listed  in  our  files,  only  one  hundred  were  declared 
in  good  standing  in  Swain's  1940-1941  report.  Now  as  we  go  into 
the  1941-42  year  I  find  he  has  collected  dues  from  less  than  fifty. 

As  a  result,  LaFollette  soon  made  an  appeal  to  people  whose 
names  were  on  the  records  but  who  had  neglected  to  pay  their  dues. 
In  a  pre-convention  communication  in  which  he  urged  members  to 
attend  the  Atlanta  meeting,  he  stressed  the  dire  financial  condition 
of  the  Association:  "The  weather:  you  cannot  live  on  good  climate 
alone;  neither  can  the  Southern  Speech  Association  exist  on  good 
will.  Bring  your  membership  up  to  date."  It  was  fortunate  that 
LaFollette,  because  of  the  war  emergencies  soon  to  be  felt,  gave 
such  careful  attention  to  the  financial  and  membership  problems 
of  the  Association. 

The  1942  convention  in  Atlanta  was  the  first  of  the  war  years. 
By  the  time  of  this  meeting  Association  leaders  had  become  con- 
cerned with  what  might  be  the  dire  results  of  war-time  restrictions. 
Numerous  questions  had  arisen:  Would  the  Association  be  allowed 
to  meet  again  before  the  end  of  the  war?  Could  the  journal  be 
financed  or  printed?  What  would  happen  to  the  membership? 

While  the  program  was  typical  of  those  of  previous  years, 
and  featured  such  people  from  outside  the  South  as  Lionel  Crocker, 
S.  Stephenson  Smith  of  the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  and  Garrett  Leverton,  one  program  reflected 
the  war-time  concerns  of  the  group.  Called  "The  State  of  Our  As- 
sociation," it  featured  H.  P.  Constans,  who  endeavored  to  analyze 
the  times  with  suggestions  for  meeting  them,  and  Executive  Sec- 
retary LaFollette,  who  spoke  earnestly  about  the  Association's  fi- 
nances. Members  were  urged  to  sustain  the  Association,  regardless 
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of  the  circumstances  that  might  present  themselves.  Hence,  new 
officers  were  elected  and  agreement  was  made  that  unless  war  con- 
ditions prohibited,  the  1943  convention  would  be  held  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  Leroy  Lewis  of  Duke  University,  was  named  president, 
and  Claude  E.  Kantner,  editor.  Historically,  the  1942  convention 
is  important  for  another  reason:  the  name  of  the  journal  was 
changed  from  The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin  to  The  Southern 
Speech  Journal. 

Wartime  restrictions  did  not,  fortunately,  prevent  the  holding 
of  the  1943  convention,  but  the  impact  of  the  war  was  reflected 
in  the  program.  For  example,  Bower  Aly  of  Missouri,  was  present 
to  speak  on  "The  Rhetoric  of  This  War."  Also,  Lon  Sullivan, 
Chief,  Speakers  Bureau,  Regional  Office,  Atlanta,  spoke  on  "Speak- 
ers in  the  War  Effort."  Still  other  individuals  talked  on  such  sub- 
jects as:  "Your  Theatre  in  the  War,"  "Discussion  Methods  and 
the  War,"  "Red  Cross  and  Its  Wartime  Speakers  Bureau,"  and 
"Speech  in  the  Army."  Notwithstanding  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future,  plans  were  made  to  meet  again  the  following  year,  also  in 
Jackson,  and  Paul  Soper  of  Tennessee,  was  named  president. 

In  1944,  the  Association  was  again  able  to  meet.  In  the  words 
of  LaFollette,  "Although  the  annual  convention  was  small,  as  was 
to  be  expected  of  a  wartime  meeting,  it  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
spirational .  .  .  ever  held  .  .  .  ."  The  program  did  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  former  ones,  and  the  Association  busied  itself 
with  objectives  and  the  problems  which  it  faced.  It  was  at  this  con- 
vention that  a  reciprocal  arrangement  was  consummated  whereby 
sustaining  members  of  the  Southern  and  Western  associations,  by 
a  slight  increase  in  dues,  could  receive  the  journals  of  both  associa- 
tions. LaFollette,  in  spite  of  the  war,  was  able  to  report:  "Our 
total  membership  last  year  was  132,  as  compared  with  150  and  120 
for  the  past  two  years,  respectively."  The  precarious  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Association,  resulting  from  the  decline  in  membership 
and  the  reduction  in  revenues  normally  received  from  advertising 
in  the  journal,  was  aided  materially  by  a  surprisingly  well  attended 
forensics  tournament.  The  Southern  Speech  Journal  was  pub- 
lished regularly  throughout  the  war  years,  in  large  part  by  means 
of  tournament  revenues.  At  this  time,  Claude  Shaver  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  editorship,  because  Kantner,  before  the  end 
of  his  term,  had  moved  out  of  the  South. 
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No  history  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  a  problem  which  confronted  the  or- 
ganization in  1944,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  challenge  was  met. 
By  coincidence,  the  Association  met  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  just 
as  the  Mississippi  State  Legislature  was  convening.  The  incident 
is  best  stated  in  the  records  of  the  executive  secretary:  "During 
the  convention  Senator  Bilbo,  as  guest  speaker  before  the  State 
Legislature  .  .  .  issued  bitter,  unwarranted  criticisms  of  a  Missis- 
sippi State  College  speech  teacher,  charging  her  with  advocating 
race  equality.  The  Convention  went  on  record  as  'deploring  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  attending  the  public  attack.  .  .  .'  The 
complete  resolution  was  sent  to  the  college  president  and  the 
board  of  investigators." 

The  body  of  resolutions  drafted  in  this  connection  expressed 
the  ideals  of  the  Association,  and  were  worded  with  the  utmost 
care.  Six  propositions  were  framed  in  which  the  Association  re- 
affirmed "its  faith  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  of 
speech";  declared  its  "unequivocal  attitude  that  genuine  freedom 
of  speech  is  dangerous  only  to  demagogues  and  political  dictators"; 
asserted  "the  right,  even  the  duty,  of  instructors  to  criticise  con- 
structively the  work  of  their  students,  to  the  end  that  that  work 
may  achieve  its  maximum  improvement";  deplored  "the  attempt 
in  prejudiced  and  inflammatory  terms,  to  pillory  in  public,  an 
individual  .  .  .  without  warning  and  without  formal  investigation 
to  establish  the  validity  of  the  charges";  and  requested  for  the 
"resolutions  publicity  equivalent  to  that  given  the  original  charges 
of  the  Senator." 

Since  the  Association  had  been  able  to  meet  during  the  three 
years  the  war  had  been  in  progress,  it  was  decided  to  lay  plans 
for  a  1945  convention.  Robert  Capel  was  elected  president,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  was  set  for  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  where  Bob 
Jones  College  was  then  located.  Capel  proceeded  with  his  duties, 
corresponding  with  various  people  he  had  selected  to  develop  the 
sectional  programs.  His  correspondence  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
he  and  others  were  concerned  with  whether,  in  view  of  increased  re- 
strictions on  wartime  travel,  a  convention  could  be  held.  The 
situation  required  a  decision.  Upon  advice  from  various  sources, 
Capel  announced  on  March  1,  that  a  meeting  would  not  be  held, 
but  that  the  journal  would  be  continued,  and  that  each  member 
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would  be  asked  to  contribute  $1.00  to  safeguard  the  Association. 
Capel  was  continued  in  office,  and  by  September,  1945,  with  the 
war  over,  he  was  beginning  to  plan  for  the  1946  convention. 

Advisors  to  Capel  urged  Atlanta  as  a  place  of  meeting  in 
1946.  This  was  fortunate.  Its  relatively  central  location  contributed 
to  a  well-attended  convention.  The  financial  strains  resulting  from 
loss  of  membership  and  from  the  absence  of  a  forensics  tourna- 
ment the  previous  year,  necessitated  the  exertion  of  great  efforts 
to  make  the  Atlanta  convention  one  which  would  be  well  attended. 
Fortunately,  Capel  presented  the  Association  with  a  fine,  carefully 
planned  program.  Significantly,  he  secured  for  the  first  time,  Wil- 
liam Norwood  Brigance  of  Wabash  College,  who  spoke  on  "A 
Teacher's  Heritage,"  and  also  on  "Special  Considerations  in  the 
Teaching  of  Public  Address."  Moreover,  the  convention  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  several  other  distinguished  personages 
who  appeared  on  programs:  G.  E.  Densmore,  University  of  Michi- 
gan; Franklin  Knower,  then  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  Paul  D. 
Bagwell  of  Michigan  State;  and  Wilson  B.  Paul,  then  of  the 
University  of  Denver. 

Two  decisions  of  this  convention  are  noteworthy.  First,  the 
fee  for  sustaining  members  was  increased  to  $5.00,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  this  sum  would  include  the  convention  registration  fee. 
Second,  the  motion  of  Lester  Hale  was  approved  to  amend  the 
constitution  to  change  the  name  of  the  Association  from  The 
Southern  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech  to  The  Southern 
Speech  Association. 

Capel,  like  Paget  in  an  earlier  period,  gave  much-needed 
leadership  in  a  period  of  crisis.  He  and  Paget  have  been  the  only 
individuals  who  have  held  the  presidency  for  more  than  one 
year.  In  the  war  emergency,  too,  other  leaders  contributed  to 
keep  the  Association  alive  and  solvent.  The  1946  convention  was 
held  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness  and  optimism.  With  the  elec- 
tion of  Hazel  Abbott  of  Converse  College  as  president,  together 
with  the  decision  to  meet  in  Baton  Rouge  in  1947,  the  Associa- 
tion entered  upon  its  post-war  years  of  professional  growth  and 
service. 


THE  SOUTHERN  SPEECH  ASSOCIATION: 

Part  III.     The  Association,  1947-1955 

Dallas  C.  Dickey 

nyone  reasonably  eamiliar  with  the  first  twenty-five  year 
history  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association  appreciates  the  de- 
gree and  manner  in  which  it  has  flowered  since  World  War  II.  Eigh- 
teen people  were  registered  at  the  first  convention  in  Birmingham  in 
1930.  In  all  the  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  no  convention  regi- 
stration approached  the  1955  one  when,  for  the  banquet  occasion  of 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Association  in  Memphis,  upwards  of 
two-hundred  were  present  to  participate  in  the  historic  occasion  as 
the  past  officers  were  honored  and  as  they  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
twenty-five  year  period.  A  few  individuals  present  in  1955,  who 
also  attended  the  first  convention  in  1930,  such  as  T.  Earle  Johnson, 
Frances  Gooch,  and  H.  P.  Constans,  were  in  the  best  position  to 
appreciate  all  the  history  and  growth  of  the  Association  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Hazel  Abbott  of  Converse  College,  who  was  elected  president 
in  1946  at  the  Atlanta  convention,  presided  over  the  1947  one 
which  met  in  Baton  Rouge.    The  convention  was  not  as  large  as 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  five  articles  by  Dallas  Dickey,  completed 
shortly  before  his  untimely  death,  August,  1957,  on  the  history  of  the  South- 
ern Speech  Association  which  are  appearing  in  the  Journal  in  connection  with 
the  Association's  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  first  article,  "The  Southern 
Speech  Association:  Founding  and  First  Two  Years,"  was  published  in  the 
Spring,  1956,  issue.  The  second  article,  "The  Southern  Speech  Association:  Part 
II:  The  Association,  1932-1946,"  was  published  in  the  Fall,  1956,  issue.  Addi- 
tional articles,  "Forensic  Activity,"  and  "A  History  of  the  Southern  Speech 
Journal,"  will  appear  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Dickey  (Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State,  1938),  Professor  of  Speech  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  collecting 
the  archives  and  historical  holdings  of  the  Association,  and  producing  this 
history. 
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certain  subsequent  ones  have  been,  but  the  program  as  built  con- 
tained unique  features.  The  convention  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  at  least  two  distinguished  people  from  outside  the  region.  Gladys 
Borchers  of  Wisconsin,  a  visiting  professor  that  year  at  Louisiana 
State,  was  utilized  on  several  programs.  Also,  Magdalene  Kramer  of 
Columbia  University,  then  president  of  the  national  association, 
attended,  and  participated  on  several  programs.  The  contributions 
at  this  convention  of  Miss  Kramer  and  Sara  Lowrey,  then  of  Baylor 
University,  to  one  program  in  the  area  of  Interpretation,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  The  1947  convention 
was  the  first  one  for  certain  people  who  had  recently  come  into 
the  South  and  who  have  contributed  much  in  recent  years,  such  as 
Charles  M.  Getchell,  Paul  Brandes,  and  Waldo  Braden. 

Doubtless  the  most  significant  accomplishment  of  the  1947 
convention  was  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  matter  of  adopt- 
ing a  new  constitution.  For  some  time  various  leaders  had  been 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  drafting  a  new  one.  At  Atlanta  in 
1946  a  committee,  consisting  of  H.  P.  Constans,  chairman,  C.  M. 
Wise,  Rebeccah  Cohen,  and  Robert  Capel  had  been  designated  to 
write  it.  At  Baton  Rouge  in  1947,  it  was  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion, and  was  adopted  provisionally,  with  the  understanding  that 
"further  amendments,  if  they  are  desirable,  and  final  adoption  are 
scheduled  for  the  next  convention." 

Suggestions  for  constitutional  changes  had  been  made  from 
many  sources,  so  that  the  committee  was  able  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution of  merit.  The  new  constitution  designated  the  officers  as 
President;  First,  Second,  and  Third  Vice-presidents;  Executive 
Secretary;  Editor  of  Publications;  and  Business  Manager  of  Pub- 
lications. More  clearly  than  ever  before,  the  duties  of  the  several 
Vice-Presidents  were  stipulated: 

Each  Vice-President  shall  be  Chairman  of  a  committee  to  supervise  some 
major  activity  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association.  Divisions  are  (1) 
Colleges,  Universities,  and  Normal  Schools.  (2)  Secondary  and  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  (3)  Extra- Curricular  activities  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Speech  Association. 

The  new  constitution  also  made  clearer  the  structure  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council.  Naturally,  the  officers  were  designated  as  members 
of  it.  Moreover,  a  method  was  devised  whereby  elected  representa- 
tives from  the  various  states  were  to  serve  two  years.  Those  "from 
the  following  states  shall  be  elected  in  even  years:  Texas,  Arkansas, 
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Florida,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,"  and  those 
"from  the  following  States  shall  be  elected  in  odd  years:  Nortrj 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  West  Vir- 
ginia." In  addition,  the  provision  was  incorporated  whereby  "The 
President,  Executive  Secretary,  Editor,  and  Business  Manager  of 
Publications,"  are  members  of  the  Council  "for  one  year  following 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office."  Finally,  there  was  created 
as  a  part  of  the  Executive  Council  "an  advisory  Board,  consisting 
of  the  immediate  past  presidents  and  three  members  elected  by 
the  Executive  Council  for  a  term  of  three  years  with  staggered 
terms  of  office,"  to  "assist  the  President  in  determining  policy  and 
as  otherwise  needed."  By  the  new  constitution,  then,  the  welfare 
of  the  Association  was  promoted,  and  the  officers  were  assisted  on 
the  Council  by  the  representatives  elected  from  the  various  states 
who  have  come  to  play  increasingly  important  roles  in  the  policies 
and  decisions  of  the  Association.  As  stated  earlier,  the  constitution 
was  adopted  provisionally  in  1947.  At  Nashville,  in  1948,  it  was 
formally  adopted.  Only  one  significant  addition  was  written  into 
it.  Section  2  of  Article  I  was  added,  so  that  "The  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  automatically  succeed  to  the  office  of  President  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  President's  term  of  office."1 

The  convention  in  Nashville  in  1948  will  long  remain  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  were  present.  The  president,  Lester  L. 
Hale,  constructed  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  In  probably  no  previous  convention  did  so  many 
members  participate  in  one  program  or  another,  and  in  no  previous 
convention  were  there  so  many  participants  from  outside  the  South. 
Among  those  from  outside  the  Southern  Association  who  appeared 
on  the  program  were  the  following:  Athen  C.  Pullias,  President, 
David  Lipscomb  College;  W.  R.  Courtenay,  Pastor,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Nashville;  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Editor,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar ;  Irving  J.  Lee,  Northwestern  University;  Karl  Wal- 
lace, University  of  Illinois;  C.  E.  Kantner,  Ohio  University;  Bower 
Aly,  University  of  Missouri;  Rupert  Cortright,  Wayne  University.2 

1For  the  text  of  the  constitution  as  provisionally  adopted,  see  The  Southern 
Speech  Journal,  XIII  (Sept.,  1947,  pp.  27-39).  For  the  text  of  it  as  formally 
adopted  in  1948,  see  ibid.,  XIV  (Sept.,  1948),  pp.  62-64. 

2For  the  contents  of  what  was  presented  by  most  of  the  above  named  in- 
dividuals, see  The  Southern  Speech  Journal,  XIV  (Sept.,  1948)  and  XIV 
(Nov.,  1948). 
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A  glance  at  the  1948  program  reveals  its  range  and  variety,  its 
depth  and  scope. 

The  1948  convention  was  significant  for  still  another  reason, 
for  at  the  annual  business  meeting  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  offer 
of  a  grant-in-aid  of  $500.00  (later  increased  to  $700.00)  from  the 
University  of  Florida,  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
The  Southern  Speech  Journal.  The  problem  of  financing  the  Journal 
had  been  a  concern  of  various  leaders  for  some  years.  The  official 
publication  of  any  organization  bespeaks  in  a  large  measure  the 
quality  of  the  organization  itself.  Since  publication  costs  are  high, 
the  grant  accepted  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  enabling  the 
Association  to  take  pride  in  its  official  publication. 

At  Nashville,  also,  there  was  started  another  feature  of  the 
convention  programs  which  has  been  continued  and  expanded  ever 
since.  This  was  the  Workshops.  In  1948,  however,  only  one  was 
held.  President  Hale,  concerned  that  many  people  arrived  the 
day  preceding  the  convention  and  were  without  means  of  professional 
benefits  until  the  following  day,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Workshop 
in  Speech  Correction  and  Hearing  to  be  held  the  afternoon  before 
the  formal  opening  of  the  convention  the  following  day.  The  idea 
of  Workshops  appealed  to  many,  so  that  in  subsequent  years  they 
have  been  established  in  the  additional  areas  of  forensics  and  theatre. 
Often  they  have  been  scheduled  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
convention.  At  times  they  have  convened  the  day  after  the  con- 
vention. Projects,  symposiums,  demonstrations,  etc.,  have  been 
incorporated  with  problems  in  the  special  areas,  and  specialists 
in  the  various  fields  have  acted  as  consultants,  advisors,  planners. 

Still  another  important  decision  was  reached  in  1948  when  it 
was  voted  to  meet  in  Texas  in  1949.  In  previous  years  a  limited 
number  of  people  from  Texas  had  faithfully  attended  the  conven- 
tions and  identified  themselves  with  the  Association.  Nevertheless, 
those  from  Texas  who  had  for  years  taken  an  active  interest,  felt 
that  a  convention  in  that  state  would  do  much  to  extend  interest 
and  memberships.  In  consequence,  it  was  voted  to  go  to  Waco,  with 
Baylor  University  as  the  host  school.  Charles  McGlon  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Seminary  at  Louisville,  was  named  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and,  after  a  series  of  circumstances,  T.  Earle  Johnson 
was  again  prevailed  upon  to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  so  that 
the  financial  welfare  of  the  Association  could  be  strengthened. 
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The  decision  to  meet  in  Texas  in  1949  was  a  happy  one.  The 
Waco  meeting  served  to  bring  into  the  membership  a  considerable 
number  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  who  have  been  active  leaders 
ever  since.  Thus,  after  nearly  twenty  years,  it  was  felt  that  the 
speech  teachers  of  Texas  had  become  an  active  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Charles  McGlon,  who  had  served  the  Association  faithfully  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  particularly  as  Third  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  the  forensic  tournament  for  two  years,  proved  a  capable 
president  for  the  Waco  convention.  While  numerous  members  in 
the  eastern  states  of  the  South  appeared  on  the  program,  it  was 
McGlon's  opportunity  to  feature  various  others  farther  west  for 
the  first  time,  individuals  such  as  L.  W.  Courtney  of  Baylor  and 
co-author  with  Glenn  Capp  of  Practical  Debating;  Arthur  W.  Cable 
of  the  University  of  Arizona;  Charles  W.  Redding,  then  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California;  and  Jesse  Villareal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  The  convention  was  also  honored  by  the  presence 
of  James  H.  McBurney  of  Northwestern  and  then  president  of  The 
Speech  Association  of  America,  who  spoke  twice,  first  in  general 
session  on  "Speech  and  the  Professional  Organization,"  and  again 
at  the  convention  dinner  on  "Radio  Audiences  Talk  Back."  In  this 
dinner  address  were  given  certain  conclusions  and  points  of  view 
about  radio  forums  which  Dean  McBurney  had  formed  after  years 
as  the  moderator  of  the  Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand. 

Because  of  the  1949  meeting  as  far  west  as  Texas,  the  natural 
decision  was  to  meet  in  a  central  place  in  1950.  Birmingham  was 
chosen.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  that  Glenn  Capp  of  Baylor, 
one  of  the  first  in  Texas  to  support  the  Association  so  wholehearted- 
ly, was  the  logical  choice  for  president. 

The  convention  program  in  1950  at  Birmingham  was  of  the 
same  high  quality  as  the  others  in  the  first  post-war  years.  The 
attendance  was  good;  the  program  exhibited  much  variety.  Aside 
from  the  general  sessions,  sectional  meetings  were  arranged  in  all 
areas  such  as  Theatre,  Public  Address,  Interpretation,  Graduate 
Study,  Speech  Correction,  and  Phonetics.  President  Capp  utilized 
the  talents  of  numerous  people  all  over  the  South,  and  brought  to 
the  convention  also  such  people  from  the  outside  as  William  Nor- 
wood Brigance,  Karl  Wallace,  Clarence  T.  Simon,  G.  E.  Densmore, 
Bower  Aly,  and  Horace  Rahskopf,  then  President  of  the  Speech 
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Association  of  America,  who  spoke  at  the  convention  dinner  on 
"New  Trails  and  Familiar  Landmarks." 

At  Birmingham  it  was  voted  to  meet  in  Gainesville,  Florida, 
in  1951,  and  Claude  Shaver  was  named  president.  The  1951  con- 
vention was  another  good  one,  well  attended.  Residents  of  the  South, 
those  of  long  standing,  as  well  as  many  newcomers,  such  as  Donald 
Streeter,  Wayne  Minnick,  Stanley  Ainsworth,  Darrel  J.  Mase,  and 
many  others,  were  utilized  very  fully.  Two  people,  Bower  Aly  and 
Claude  Kantner,  from  outside  the  region,  took  part.  The  then 
completely  new  and  extensive  facilities  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Speech  were  made  available  for  portions  of  the 
convention  program.  No  area  of  the  field  of  speech  was  neglected 
in  the  building  of  the  program. 

At  Gainesville  a  decision  was  reached  which  various  leaders  had 
desired  for  some  time,  namely,  the  elevation  of  a  public  school 
teacher  as  president.  Not  since  the  first  years  of  the  Association 
when  Rose  Johnson  had  served,  had  there  been  any  president  who 
was  not  a  college  or  university  teacher.  The  logical  and  ideal  choice 
was  Betty  May  Collins  of  the  Memphis  City  Schools.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Miss  Collins  over  several  years  were  thus  recognized.  An- 
other decision  of  the  convention  was  to  meet  in  1952  at  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  a  central  location  which  had  been  selected  a  number 
of  times  previously. 

The  1952  convention  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  one. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  program  featured  numerous 
competent  speakers.  Again,  all  areas  of  speech  received  attention, 
and  two  speakers  from  outside  the  South  participated.  One  was 
William  Norwood  Brigance.  The  other  was  Lionel  Crocker,  then 
serving  as  President  of  The  Speech  Association  of  America.  Crock- 
er's dinner  address  on  "A  Good  Man  Skilled  in  Teaching,"  was 
genuinely  inspirational. 

Just  as  the  Association  had  never  convened  in  Texas  until  a 
few  years  earlier,  so  no  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Northeast 
Seaboard  states  since  a  very  early  one  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
Hence,  because  of  the  participation  of  certain  people  from  these 
states,  and  because  it  was  felt  that  a  convention  in  one  of  them 
would  serve  to  stimulate  speech  education  in  them,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  one  of  the  Carolinas.  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  was  selected  for  the  1953  meeting,  and  Batsell  B. 
Baxter  of  David  Lipscomb  College,  was  named  president. 
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The  convention  in  Greenville,  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  most 
genial — and  perhaps  a  bit  more  leisurely  than  customary — was  one 
which  will  linger  in  the  memories  of  those  present.  The  program  had 
its  highlights,  however,  with  sessions  given  over  to  Public  Address, 
Graduate  Study  and  Research,  Interpretation,  Problems  in  Com- 
munications, and  Correction  and  Audiology.  Significantly,  a  leader 
of  long-standing  in  the  Association,  H.  P.  Constans,  was  then 
President  of  The  Speech  Association  of  America.  He  was,  naturally, 
the  logical  person  to  deliver  the  convention  dinner  address.  Con- 
stans' address,  on  the  theme,  "A  Speech  Point  of  View,"  preceded 
a  planned  event  unknown  to  the  speaker,  in  which  several  people 
— T.  Earle  Johnson,  Claude  Shaver,  and  Irving  Stover — paid  special 
tribute  to  him  for  his  years  of  leadership  and  influence  and  for  the 
honor  which  was  then  his  of  presiding  over  the  national  association. 
A  fitting  and  appropriate  gift  was  also  presented  to  him  as  a 
symbol  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  South.  At  the 
convention,  also,  facilities  of  Furman  University  were  made  availa- 
ble, and  a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  the  Association  by  Bob 
Jones  University. 

The  Greenville  convention  was  significant  also  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  was  enlarged. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which 
specified  that  two  representatives  (instead  of  the  former  provision 
of  one)  from  each  state,  one  a  college  person  and  one  a  public 
school  person,  would  be  members  of  the  Council.  The  constitution 
was  amended  because  of  the  genuine  desire  to  enlist  the  services 
of  more  public  school  teachers  and  to  encourage  their  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Still  another  decision  at  Greenville  was  important  historically. 
When  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  membership  that  two 
years  hence  the  Association  would  celebrate  its  silver  anniversary, 
the  Executive  Council  took  steps  to  prepare  for  that  event.  In 
brief,  it  was  felt  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  together  the 
papers  and  correspondence  of  all  past  officers  which  would  constitute 
the  archives  holdings,  and  also  to  publish  a  twenty-five  year  history 
of  the  Association  in  The  Southern  Speech  Journal.  To  implement 
all  this,  a  committee  on  History  and  Archives  was  appointed,  and 
it  was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  writing  of  the  history.  Its 
members — T.  Earle  Johnson,  Pearl  Buchanan,  Hall  Swain,  Anna 
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Jo  Pendelton,  and  Dallas  C.  Dickey,  chairman — assumed  the  under- 
taking.3 

Charles  M.  Getchell  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  was  named 
president  for  the  following  year  when  the  1954  convention  was  held 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  For  the  second  time,  then,  the  Association  met 
in  Texas.  In  so  doing,  there  resulted  benefits  in  the  way  of  new 
members  and  the  presence  of  many  from  that  part  of  the  South  who 
attended  a  Southern  convention  for  the  first  time.  The  program 
contained  sectional  meetings  in  all  areas  of  the  field,  but  one  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  Educational  Television  indicated  how  new 
areas  of  speech  find  places  on  programs.  Likewise,  another  sectional 
meeting  on  Children's  Theatre  illustrates  how  attention  was  given 
to  building  a  program  for  those  desiring  programs  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  many  of  the  more  traditional  ones.  Karl  Wallace  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  then  president  of  the  Speech  As- 
sociation of  America,  was  present  as  the  dinner  speaker  for  an 
address  on  "Speech — 1954:  An  Overview." 

One  year  later,  at  Memphis  in  1955,  the  Association  observed 
its  silver  anniversary.  At  the  Dallas  convention,  Mrs.  Louise  Davi- 
son of  the  Davison  School  of  Speech  Correction,  Atlanta,  and  long 
a  member  of  the  Association,  was  named  president.  Mrs.  Davison 
exerted  every  effort  to  build  a  choice  program  for  the  anniversary 
occasion.  That  she  succeeded  admirably  can  be  observed  by  glanc- 
ing at  its  features  as  printed;  for  tangible  manifestations  of  a 
significant  twenty-five  year  history  of  development,  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  first  program  in  1930  is  rewarding.  The  1955  pro- 
gram, aside  from  the  general  sessions,  included  a  wide  array  of 
sectional  ones  devoted  to  such  interests  as  Theatre,  Forensics, 
Hearing,  Rhetoric,  Oral  Interpretation,  Speech  Education,  Graduate 
Study,  Radio  and  Television,  Voice  Science,  Cleft  Palate,  Speech 
for  Religious  Workers,  Elementary-Secondary  Dramatics,  Pageant- 
Drama,  and  Aphasia.  When  it  is  realized  that  on  each  program 
competently  trained  scholars  read  papers  and  in  many  instances 
reported  on  their  original  research,  the  manifestations  of  professional 
growth  and  development  are  most  apparent. 

3The  committee  has  made  progress  in  its  assignment,  with  the  result  that 
the  papers  and  correspondence  of  many  of  the  past  officers  have  been  as- 
sembled. The  holdings  are  in  the  Department  of  Speech  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  As  the  holdings  continue  to  grow,  they  will  become  the  source 
materials  for  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Association. 
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The  climax  of  the  anniversary  convention  was  the  convention 
dinner.  By  plan,  all  past  officers  of  the  Association — presidents,  ex- 
ecutive secretaries,  and  editors — were  invited  to  be  present.  Many 
attended — some  traveling  great  distance  to  take  part  in  the  event. 
All  former  officers  were  recognized  and  honored,  and  were  asked 
to  speak  briefly  of  the  times  and  problems  when  they  held  their 
offices.  Much  Association  history  was  reviewed,  and  those  who 
had  contributed  so  much  were  recognized  in  one  way  or  another. 
While  the  Association  is  indebted  to  many  who  assumed  responsibili- 
ties for  its  program  and  welfare  over  the  years,  those  of  T.  Earle 
Johnson  so  impressed  all  present  that  a  standing  ovation  to  him 
was  a  natural  climax  of  the  evening.  The  names  of  all  past  officers 
were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  anniversary  program.  They  constitute 
an  impressive  list.  In  a  history  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 
Association  these  names  deserve  remembrance;  hence,  for  historic 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition  due  them,  the  names  are 
here  again  reproduced. 


PRESIDENTS 


Edwin  H.  Paget— 1930-32 
Frances  K.  Gooch— 1932-33 
H.   P.    Constans— 1933-34 
C.    M.   Wise— 1934-35 
Rose    B.    Johnson— 1935-36 
Giles    W.    Gray— 1936-37 
Orville  C.  Miller— 1937-38 
James  Watt  Raine  (deceased)  — 

1938-39 
T.  Earle  Johnson— 1939-40 
Louise  A.  Sawyer — 1940-41 
Dallas    C.   Dickey— 1941-42 


Leroy   Lewis — 1942-43 
Paul  L.   Soper— 1943-44 
Robert    Capel— 1944-46 
Hazel    Abbott— 1946-47 
Lester  L.  Hale— 1947-48 
Charles    A.  McGlon— 1948-49 
Glenn    R.    Capp— 1949-50 
Claude    L.    Shaver— 1950-51 
Betty  May   Collins— 1951-52 
Batsell    B.    Baxter— 1952-53 
Charles    M.    Getchell— 1953-54 
Louise    Davison — 1954-55 


T.    Earle    Johnson— 1930-31 

M.  F.  Evans— 1931-33 

Louise   A.    Blymer — 1933-35 

T.    Earle    Johnson— 1935-36 

A.   A.   Hopkins    (deceased) — 1936-38 

Louis   H.   Swain— 1938-42 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIES 

A.   C.  LaFollette— 1942-45 
George    Neeley — 1945-46 
George  Totten— 1946-48 
T.   Earle   Johnson— 1948-1953 
Delwin   B.   Dusenbury — 1953-55 


Rose  B.  Johnson — 1936-39 
Robert  B.  Capel— 1939-42 
Claude  E.  Kantner— 1942-44 
Claude   L.   Shaver— 1944-48 


Editors, 
Southern  Speech  Journal 

Dallas  C.  Dickey— 1948-51 
Howard  Townsend — 1951-54 
Douglas    Ehninger — 1954-57 


THE  SOUTHERN  SPEECH  ASSOCIATION: 

Part  IV.   The  Forensic  Tournament 
Dallas  C.  Dickey 

N"o  history  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association  is  complete  with- 
out space  being  alloted  to  its  forensic  tournament.  Immedi- 
ately there  comes  to  mind  the  long  history  of  the  tournament. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  convention  in  1931,  the  forensic  tourna- 
ment has  been  continued.  Even  in  1935  when  the  Association  did 
not  hold  its  annual  spring  convention  but  met  in  December,  1934, 
with  the  national  association  in  New  Orleans,  the  Southern  tourna- 
ment was  held  in  the  spring  at  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  Actu- 
ally the  only  time  a  tournament  was  not  held  after  1931  was  in  1945 
when,  due  to  wartime  restrictions,  no  Association  convention  was 
held.  In  other  words,  the  tournament  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  total  activities  of  the  convention  week  which,  for  many  years, 
has  been  the  first  "full  week"  of  April. 

Also,  the  tournament  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  numerous 
people  to  attend  the  conventions  and  to  participate  in  them.  Since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Association  schools  were  urged,  in  planning 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the  history  of  the  South- 
ern Speech  Association  which  are  appearing  in  the  Journal  in  connection 
with  the  Association's  twenty -fifth  anniversary.  The  first  article,  "The  South- 
ern Speech  Association:  Founding  and  First  Two  Years,"  was  published  in 
the  Spring,  1956,  issue.  The  second  on  "The  Association,  1932-1946,"  was 
published  in  the  Fall,  1956,  issue.  The  third  article  which  covered  the  years 
from  1946  to  the  Memphis  silver  anniversary  convention  was  published  in 
the  Fall,  1957  issue.  The  fifth  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  immediate 
future,  will  treat  the  history  of  The  Southern  Speech  Journal. 

Mr.  Dickey  (Ph.D.,  Louisana  State,  1938)  was  professor  of  speech  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  with  collect- 
ing the  archives  and  historical  holdings  of  the  Association,  and  producing 
this  history. 

[41] 
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their  forensics  programs,  to  include  the  Southern  Association  tourna- 
ment as  perhaps  the  Number  One  item  on  their  forensic  calendars. 
In  this  way  the  coach  or  director  would  be  able  to  attend  the  con- 
vention while  his  students  participated  in  the  tournament.  There 
is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  faculty  members  have  been  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  conventions  and  to  become  active  in  the  South- 
ern Association  because  of  the  tournament,  but  that  many  have 
been  the  beneficiaries,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Moreover,  the  financial  well-being  of  the  Association  has  been 
protected  and  enhanced  tremendously  over  the  years  because  of 
the  tournament.  This  fact  may  be  unknown  to  some.  Others,  who 
are  aware  of  it,  may  not  be  as  appreciative  of  it  as  they  should  be. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  there  has  been  no  more  stable  source  of  in- 
come than  that  afforded  by  the  tournament.  Stated  in  another  way, 
those  schools  which  have  supported  the  tournament  have  been  of 
greater  service  in  protecting  the  solvency  of  the  Association  than 
those  which  have  not  attended.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  levying 
moderate  fees  on  each  debate  team  entered,  on  each  contestant  in 
the  individual  events,  on  each  representative  in  the  Congress  of 
Human  Relations,  and  by  requiring  that  each  oach  or  director  be 
a  paid  member  of  the  Association  in  good  standing,  the  substantial 
sum  of  $200.00  to  $400.00  annually  subsidizes  the  Association.  The 
financial  obligations  upon  any  school  entering  participants  have  not 
been  oppressive,  and  cumulatively  the  Association  has  benefitted 
enormously.  Recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  schools  inevitably 
spend  money  on  their  forensics  programs  motivated  leaders  in  the 
Association  to  advocate  that  support  of  the  Southern  Association 
tournament  is  fully  justified. 

Finally,  a  certain  idealism  and  progressive  thinking  has  char- 
acterized the  forensic  tournament  as  attempts  have  been  made  to 
achieve  better  educational  objectives  than  are  often  associated  with 
many  other  tournaments.  Real  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the 
Southern  tournament  a  different  kind  of  experience  for  the  students. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  it  has  been  an  experimental  tournament  in 
which  different  kinds  of  events  have  been  sponsored,  and  in  which 
different  methods  of  judging  and  evaluation  have  been  undertaken. 
The  tournament  procedure  has  been  altered  and  modified  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  the  static  has  been  counteracted.  Students  and 
faculty  have  shared  reactions.  In  certain  years  debate  questions 
other   than   the   national   topics  have  been   used   to   add  variety. 
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Some  of  the  debate  propositions  have  been  ones  of  special  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  Also,  the  variety  of  individual  speaking 
contests  has  permitted  wholesome  competition,  and  the  practice  of 
having  the  finalists  in  after-dinner  speaking  compete  in  a  final  con- 
test at  the  banquet  ending  the  tournament  has  permitted  all  attend- 
ing to  enjoy  an  evening  of  "light-touch"  speaking.  The  banquet  has 
become  one  of  the  fine  traditions  of  the  Association  itself. 

The  values  and  benefits  of  the  tournament  might  well  be  ex- 
tended. All  the  tangible  and  intangible  returns  are  difficult  to  enu- 
merate or  assess.  But  since  the  tournament  has  been  carefully 
supervised  each  year  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association, 
much  thought  has  been  given  to  how  it  should  be  conducted,  what 
events  should  be  included,  what  events  should  have  greater  sup- 
port than  others,  and  what  ones  should  be  encouraged  and  what 
ones  do  not  deserve  approval  or  continuance.  In  a  quarter  of  a 
century  untold  numbers  of  students  from  all  over  the  South  have 
participated.  Memories  of  the  events  inevitably  become  lifelong 
and  numerous  friendships  have  been  generated.  A  roll  call  of  stu- 
dents who  have  attended  the  tournament  would  reveal  the  names 
of  now  prominent  professional  and  political  leaders  all  over  the 
South. 

The  mechanics  of  the  tournament  have  been  worked  out  over 
the  years,  partly  by  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  also  in  large  part  by  the  decisions  of  policy  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  was  specified  in  the 
Constitution  that  the  third  vice-president  of  the  Association  should 
be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  tournament.  Hence, 
careful  thought  has  always  been  given  by  the  nominating  commit- 
tee to  the  problem  of  naming  this  person.  The  third  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  tournament  has  been  selected,  therefore,  for  his 
willingness  to  assume  work  and  responsibilities,  for  getting  out  all 
information  in  plenty  of  time,  for  the  scheduling  of  the  tournament 
events,  for  a  careful  tabulation  of  the  results  for  the  Association 
and  for  the  schools  attending,  for  collecting  all  registration  fees, 
and  for  a  complete  report  to  the  Executive  Council  as  well  as  the 
Association.  Such  responsibilities  have  not  been  casual  ones,  with 
the  result  than  an  untold  number  of  hours  of  labor  have  been  given 
the  cause  of  the  tournament  and  the  welfare  of  the  Association  as 
well.  While  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all  who  have  given  up  their 
time  and  energy  to  administer  the  tournament,  certain  individuals 
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in  the  first  twenty-five  history  of  the  Association  deserve  mention. 
One  is  Glenn  Capp  of  Baylor  University  who,  particularly  in  the 
late  1930's,  served  for  several  years  in  succession.  Charles  McGlon 
carried  the  load  for  two  years,  as  did  Batsell  Baxter  and  Frank 
Davis  in  more  recent  years.  Significantly,  all  the  above  named 
individuals  were  in  time  advanced  to  the  presidency  of  the  Associa- 
tion— an  honor  which  all  richly  deserved. 

Administratively,  the  tournament  has  had  an  interestingly  his- 
tory. In  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Association,  it  was  really 
part  and  parcel  of  the  conventions  themselves.  In  the  earliest  con- 
vention programs,  the  forensic  tournament  ran  concurrent  with  the 
conventions.  The  rounds  of  debate  and  the  various  individual  con- 
tests were  actually  scheduled  between  professional  session,  so  that 
people  attending  the  conventions  were  free  to  attend  the  events  and 
to  act  as  judges  for  them.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  this  pro- 
cedure proved  unacceptable,  and  the  Executive  Council  took  action 
to  declare  that  all  the  forensic  contests  must  be  concluded  before 
the  start  of  the  convention. 

By  this  decision  the  events  of  the  convention  week  have  come 
to  be  established.  For  many  years,  then,  the  forensic  tournament 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  with  the  convention  scheduled 
for  Thursday  and  Friday.  Over  the  course  of  the  years,  however, 
especially  because  more  events  have  been  added,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  tournament  on  Monday.  Thus,  until  the  final 
banquet  on  Wednesday  night,  which  features  the  finalists  in  after- 
dinner  speaking,  the  forensic  directors  are  always  busily  employed 
in  administering  the  tournament  and  in  judging  and  evaluating  the 
contests  and  the  contestants. 

Central  in  the  forensic  tournament  have  been  the  debates.  The 
pattern  developed  has  been  six  rounds  of  round-robin  debating  with 
divisions  designated  as  Senior  College  Men,  Senior  College  Women, 
and  Junior  College  (open  to  both  men  and  women  who  are  fresh- 
men or  sophomores),  and  High  School.  The  debates  are  judged  by 
the  coaches  who  also  act  as  critics.  Also,  especially  in  more  recent 
years,  the  judges  have  rated  the  individual  debaters  so  that  in  the 
final  picture  awards  and  recognition  may  be  given  to  individuals  as 
well  as  the  debate  teams.  The  deemphasis  on  tournament  winners  or 
champions,  and  the  recognition  of  individual  speakers  according  to 
the  standards  of  Superior,  Excellent,  Good,  and  Fair,  has  been  ad- 
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hered  to  increasingly  in  recent  years.  The  questions  debated  over 
the  years  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  national  debate  topics, 
but  at  times,  particularly  in  earlier  years,  different  propositions 
were  used.  Also,  considerable  experimentation  has  taken  place.  For 
example,  in  certain  early  years  one  round  of  Oregon  style  debating 
(cross-questioning)  was  scheduled.  Also,  on  occasion  experiments 
have  been  tried  with  the  direct  clash  method.  Generally,  however, 
the  conventional  procedures  in  debate  have  been  followed  with  close 
attention  being  given  to  encouragement  of  good  debating  and  to 
severe  idictment  of  debating  which  reveals  methods  and  traits  that 
critics  cannot  approve  as  being  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  best. 

In  the  tournament  numerous  individual  contests  have  been  spon- 
sored over  the  years,  such  as  after-dinner  speaking,  extemporaneous 
speaking,  original  oratory,  poetry  readings,  etc.  These  individual 
contests  have  always  been  scheduled  so  as  to  permit  debaters  to  take 
part  in  them  even  though  schools  are  often  represented  by  students 
not  members  of  the  debating  teams.  Again,  as  in  the  debate  tourna- 
ment, although  winners  of  the  contests  have  been  announced,  in 
more  recent  years  especially  the  practice  has  been  to  rate  the  speak- 
ers as  Superior,  Excellent,  Good,  etc.,  and  winning  has  been  con- 
sidered of  less  importance  than  the  quality  of  speaking  that  can 
be  developed  in  the  various  participants.  By  setting  critical  stand- 
ards, and  by  encouraging  carefully  selected  judges  to  give  the  stu- 
dents the  benefit  of  their  criticisms,  better  educational  objectives 
have  been  sought. 

While  the  forensic  tournament  is  always  finished  by  Wednesday 
evening  of  the  convention  week,  another  Association-sponsored 
event  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  student  activities.  This  is 
the  Congress  of  Human  Relation  of  the  Southern  Speech  Association. 
Begun  at  the  Atlanta  convention  in  1938,  it  has  been  continued 
ever  since.    Its  history  and  structure  deserve  recounting. 

In  the  late  1930's  various  coaches  and  directors  felt  the  need 
of  some  student  training  program  over  and  above  that  provided  in 
the  tournament.  Also,  a  very  practical  problem  was  present  which 
needed  a  solution.  By  the  decision  to  have  all  events  of  the  tourna- 
ment completed  before  the  start  of  the  professional  convention, 
many  students  who  were  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member 
desiring  to  attend  the  convention  were  thus  idle  for  two  days.  As  a 
result  of  thought  and  planning,  there  evolved  the  Congress  of  Hu- 
man Relations. 
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Like  the  forensic  tournament,  the  Congress  has  been  modified 
and  altered  over  the  years.  In  brief,  however,  it  has  been  fostered 
as  a  model  legislative  assembly  under  rules  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. At  first,  since  there  was  no  high  school  division  in  the  tourna- 
ment, the  Congress  was  a  one-house  assembly.  In  more  recent  years, 
the  high  school  students  have  constituted  the  lower  house  and  the 
college  students  the  upper  assembly.  Some  faculty  director  is  ap- 
pointed each  year  to  get  the  two  houses  assembled  and  organized 
and  to  supervise  the  entire  Congress  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
actual  Congress  is  student-run,  however,  with  each  house  choosing 
its  officers.  Again,  as  in  the  forensic  tournament,  a  small  registra- 
tion fee  is  required  for  each  student  entered,  the  total  amount  col- 
lected being  turned  over  to  the  Association. 

Since  the  Congress  runs  two  full  days  (Thursdays  and  Fridays 
during  the  convention),  considerable  time  is  available  for  the  meas- 
ures the  two  houses  wish  to  consider.  All  measures  are  introduced 
as  bills,  which  must  be  prepared  according  to  a  prescribed  form, 
and  are  debated,  altered,  or  amended,  and  voted  upon  finally.  The 
bills  are  on  timely  problems  of  regional,  national,  and  international 
concern.  Interesting  alignments  take  place  among  the  students, 
with  liberals  and  conservatives,  debating  and  voting  their  points  of 
view.  The  Congress  has  proved  a  valuable  training  ground  for  legis- 
lative debate  under  rules  of  parliamentary  practice.  Significally,  a 
great  many  problems  of  special  concern  to  the  South  have  been 
threshed  out  by  the  students  from  far  and  wide  over  the  region. 

Historically,  both  the  forensic  tournament  and  the  Congress  have 
become  integral  parts  of  the  Association.  Instead  of  any  current 
of  public  opinion  being  evident  to  abandon  them,  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  Association  is  devoted  to  them  as  avenues  for  experimen- 
tation and  sound  educational  objectives.  Practically,  too,  the  As- 
sociation makes  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  it  secures  certain  an- 
nual operational  revenues  from  them.  The  fact  that  the  Association 
has  never  incurred  any  indebtedness  and  has  always  met  its  obliga- 
tions, including  the  heavy  expenses  of  publishing  The  Southern 
Speech  Journal,  is  explained  in  no  small  measure  by  the  income 
derived  from  the  tournament  and  Congress.  Moreover,  the  tourna- 
ment and  Congress  have  been  supported  over  the  years  by  many 
schools — some  continuously  and  some  more  intermittently — and 
by  faculty  people  who  deserve  much  credit  for  services  rendered 
and  leadership  unselfishly  given. 


THE  SOUTHERN  SPEECH  ASSOCIATION: 

Part  V.   The  Southern  Speech  Journal 
Dallas  C.  Dickey 

While  the  Southern  Association  observed  its  silver  anniver- 
sary in  1955  at  Memphis,  The  Southern  Speech  Journal, 
which  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Association,  was  then  only 
in  its  twentieth  year.  In  other  words,  the  Southern  Association, 
founded  in  1930,  existed  five  years  before  the  establishment  of  its 
official  journal.  Actually,  however,  the  history  of  the  Journal  ante- 
dates the  appearance  of  the  first  issue,  and  this  fact  is  an  interest- 
ing story  in  itself. 

In  strict  accuracy,  a  journal  was  officially  authorized  in  1934 
when  the  Southern  Association  met  in  December  with  the  national 
association  in  New  Orleans.1  At  once  Rose  Johnson,  who  was  named 
the  first  editor,  assumed  the  task  of  collecting  manuscripts  and 
contributions  for  Volume  I,  Number  1,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
first  published  in  October,  1935.  Since  that  time  a  journal  has  been 

lrThe  writer  wishes  to  correct  an  error  in  his  article,  "The  Southern  Speech 
Association:  Part  II.  The  Association,  1932-1946,"  The  Southern  Speech 
Journal,  XXII  (Fall,  1956),  p.  5,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Journal  was 
authorized  at  the  Gainesville  convention  in  1936.  He  is  indebted  to  T.  Earle 
Johnson  for  calling  his  attention  to  it  in  the  following  communication: 
"There  is  one  minor  error  on  page  5  in  the  second  paragraph  when  you  refer 
to  the  Southern  Speech  Journal  having  been  launched  at  the  Gainesville  con- 
vention. It  was  actually  authorized  in  the  year  before  at  the  business  session 
in  New  Orleans  in  December  1934,  when  the  officers  were  authorized  to  en- 
large the  News  Letter  into  a  published  bulletin.  Both  issues  of  Volume  I 
were  published  prior  to  the  Gainesville  Convention  and  I  specifically  recall 
the  difficulty  I  had  in  getting  the  second  issue  in  the  mail  before  the  con- 
vention. ...  At  the  Gainesville  convention  we  voted  to  continue  publica- 
tion and  elected  Rose  Johnson  as  editor  for  a  full  three  year  term  so  that 
actually  Rose  served  as  editor  for  four  years."  T.  Earle  Johnson  to  the 
writer,  Sept.  26,  1956. 

[47  ] 
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published  regularly,  even  though  difficulties  of  many  kinds  have 
often  presented  themselves  to  the  several  editors  who  have  served 
through  the  years.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Journal,  to- 
gether with  an  understanding  of  the  vicissitudes  connected  with  it, 
produces  an  appreciation  of  what  it  has  meant  to  the  Association 
and  how  the  Association  can  take  much  justifiable  pride  in  what  has 
been  made  of  it. 

But  while  the  first  issue  was  published  in  October,  1935,  much 
interesting  history  preceded  the  decision  in  New  Orleans  to  launch 
it.  This  deserves  telling,  for  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Journal 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  idea  being  presented  and  approved  without 
thought — even  complications — that  had  to  be  considered  and 
resolved. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  too,  the  history  of  the  Journal  is  almost  as 
long  as  that  of  the  Association  itself.  At  the  very  first  convention 
in  1930  thought  was  evidently  given  to  the  need  for  a  publication. 
Indeed,  even  before  the  first  convention,  T.  Earle  Johnson  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  H.  L.  Ewbank,  then  executive  secretary 
of  the  national  association,  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  joint  mem- 
bership fee  so  that  all  members  of  the  Southern  Association  would 
receive  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  But  at  the  first  con- 
vention in  1930  another  incident  of  historic  interest  occurred.  Martin 
Luther  of  Boston,  and  head  of  The  Expression  Company  and 
Managing  Editor  of  what  was  then  The  Journal  of  Expression,  was 
present.  His  journal,  which  dated  from  1895,  and  which  was  re- 
vived in  1927,  was  evidently  in  difficult  financial  straits.  Since 
the  Western  Speech  Association  and  the  Southern  Association  were 
both  getting  underway  as  organizations,  Luther  made  overtures 
in  an  effort  to  persuade  each  group  to  make  The  Journal  of  Ex- 
pression its  official  magazine.  Possibly  Luther  felt  he  had  gained 
official  consent  of  the  Southern  group.  At  any  rate,  he  actually 
issued  a  letterhead  with  his  name  in  the  center,  with  certain  West- 
ern people  as  assistant  editors  on  one  side,  and  certain  Southern 
members  on  the  other  side,  namely,  Edwin  H.  Paget,  T.  Earle  John- 
son, and  Mildred  Ford. 

If  Luther  felt  justified  in  what  he  did,  he  evidently  was  mistaken 
in  any  thought  that  The  Journal  of  Expression  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Southern  Association  in  1930.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  official 
minutes  of  the  first  convention  reveals  no  approval  of  his  design. 
Nevertheless,  at  least  Mildred  Ford  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  had 
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gained  a  contrary  impression  as  indicated  in  a  letter  to  T.  Earle 
Johnson  in  November,  1930. 

You  doubtless  know  that  the  Journal  of  Expression  has 
been  adopted  as  the  official  magazine  of  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  of  Speech.  As  a  reporter  on  news  and  notes 
for  our  southern  division,  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  assistance 
in  collecting  various  items  of  interest.  Needless  to  say,  the 
most  important  thing  about  the  Southern  Association  is  that 
it  tries  to  be  an  active  organization,  not  merely  a  means  of 
holding  an  annual  convention.2 

Clearly  Miss  Ford  had  gained  an  impression  which  needed  to  be 
counteracted.  The  following  letter  from  T.  Earle  Johnson  to  her  is 
an  interesting  historical  item. 

I  dislike  to  bawl  you  out  on  your  first  official  communi- 
cation but  the  Journal  of  Expression  has  not  been  adopted 
as  the  official  magazine  of  the  Southern  Association,  all  Mr. 
Luther  having  to  say  to  the  contrary.  I  realize  that  it  was 
a  natural  error  due  to  the  statement  he  carried  in  the  notice 
he  sent  out  recently.  I  suppose  he  assumed  it  was  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Association  since  three  of  us  were  on  the 
board  of  editors.  I  feel  however  that  we  are  serving  as  in- 
dividuals and  not  as  representatives  of  the  association.  I 
think  too  that  such  a  statement  should  not  have  been  made 
until  after  the  convention  next  spring  had  adopted  it  as  the 
official  magazine.3 

The  final  sentence  in  the  Johnson  letter  is  significant,  because 
the  Association  did  shortly  become  increasingly  involved  with  Luther 
and  The  Journal  of  Expression.  It  was  doubtless  an  unwise — even 
foolish — step,  but,  when  the  second  convention  convened  in  Atlanta 
in  1931,  the  Association  adopted  The  Journal  of  Expression  "as  the 
Official  magazine  ...  for  next  year."  Moreover,  the  June,  1931, 
issue  carried  a  three  page  resume  of  the  Atlanta  convention  as  pre- 
pared by  T.  Earle  Johnson.4  Interestingly,  while  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  convention  shows  that  eight  subscriptions  were  obtained 
for  The  Journal  of  Expression,  many  more  were  obtained  for  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.5 

2Mildred  Ford  to  T.   Earle  Johnson,  Montgomery,  Ala.,   Nov.,   21,   1930, 
T.  Earle  Johnson  papers. 

3T.  Earle  Johnson  to  Mildred  Ford,  Tuscaloosa,  Nov.,  24,  1930,  ibid. 
*The  Journal  of  Expression,  V.  (June,  1931),  105-107. 
hIbid.,  106 
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This  strange,  if  not  wierd,  associational  tie-up  with  The  Journal 
of  Expression  could  not,  because  of  numerous  factors,  be  anything 
but  a  temporary  expedient.  It  was  no  solution  to  the  need,  felt  by 
many,  that  the  Association  should  have  its  own  publication.  More- 
over, since  the  national  association  was  closer  to  the  hearts  of 
many  members,  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  took  priority.  Many 
in  the  Association  felt,  too,  that  the  national  association  looked  con- 
siderably askance  at  the  time  toward  regional  associations,  and  they 
wanted  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  prove  their  genuine  identifica- 
tions with  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  go  ahead  with  plans  for  a  strong  Southern  Association 
organization.  Fortunately,  the  adoption  of  The  Journal  of  Expres- 
sion proved  of  short  duration,  and  soon  the  time  seemed  auspicious 
for  the  Association  to  consider  plans  for  the  launching  of  its  own 
publication.6 

Doubtless  no  person  deserves  greater  credit  for  its  establish- 
ment than  Rose  Johnson.  While  it  did  not  receive  official  authoriza- 
tion until  December,  1934,  she  had  been  an  active  agitator  for  it 
earlier.  For  example,  in  February,  1935,  as  president-elect,  she 
issued  the  following  open  communication  to  all  members: 

We  believe  that  the  next  few  years  will  be  changing  ones 
in  school  curricula.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
keep  before  the  public  generally  and  Educators  as  well  the 
need  for  change.  ...  To  aid  this  work  I  began  advocating  at 
our  third  annual  meeting  in  Asheville  the  need  for  a  publica- 
tion from  our  association.  The  executive  committee  thought 
at  that  time  we  were  too  young.  We  are  older  now.  .  .  .  We 
believe  that  a  publication  will  give  us  prestige,  .  .  .  will  give 
us  dignity  and  standing  with  Educators,  and  will  give  us  a 
medium  for  exchange  of  ideas7 

While  the  above  was  written  after  the  publication  had  been 
authorized,  Rose  Johnson's  activities  antedated  this  letter  by  many 
months.  Not  only  did  she  speak  in  Asheville,  for  a  journal,  but 
before  it  was  approved  in  1934,  she  had  gained  the  consent  of  the 
Association  to  issue  in  mimeographed  form  several  newsletters  or 
bulletins  which  carried  items  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  were  a  factor  which  increased  enthu- 

0As  a  matter  of  record,  also,  The  Journal  of  Expression  ceased  publication 
with  Volume  VI,  No.  2,  1932.   See,  University  List  of  Serials. 
7T.  Earle  Johnson  Papers. 
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siasm  for  establishing  a  journal.  Rose  Johnson  was  the  logical  choice 
as  editor,  and  it  was  named  The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin.  As 
stated  earlier,  the  first  issue  appeared  in  October,  1935,  and  the 
second  one  was  published  before  the  spring  convention  at  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  in  1936.  Illustrative  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  maga- 
zine and  the  purposes  it  would  serve,  is  a  letter  from  T.  Earle  John- 
son to  Frances  Gooch  when  the  first  issue  appeared: 

The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin  is  now  off  the  press  and 
ready  for  distribution.  The  Committee  for  the  Advancement 
of  Speech  Credit  Recognition  is  anxious  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
bulletin  in  the  hands  of  each  key  state  educational  official  in 
the  South,  for  we  believe  it  will  be  a  definite  asset  to  us  in  our 
cause. 

I  am  writing  you,  therefore,  asking  that  you  please  send 
me  at  once  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  officials  in  your 
state  to  whom  you  think  we  should  send  the  Bulletin.  .  .  . 

Personally  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  Bulletin.  We  were  able 
to  have  only  40  pages  of  text  for  this  first  issue,  but  the  arti- 
cles were  good,  being  both  well  written  and  instructive.  It  is 
a  distinct  asset  to  our  association,  and  I  only  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  continue  it.8 

Thus,  the  Journal  was  brought  into  being,  and  the  hope  that  it 
could  be  continued,  as  expressed  by  T.  Earle  Johnson,  has  been 
realized.  Fortunately,  too,  no  stigma  marred  the  Association  as  a 
result  of  this  decision.  While  some  in  the  Association  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  sponsoring  a  journal  because  it  might  "throw  us  into 
discord  with  the  National  Association,"  C.  M.  Wise  certainly 
made  a  valid  point  when  he  wrote  that  the  Association  was  allow- 
ing itself  "to  be  rather  plastic  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Express- 
ion Company  ...  [in]  naming  the  Expression  as  our  official  organ."9 
But  with  two  issues  of  The  Southern  Speech  Bulletin  published  by 
the  time  of  the  1936  convention,  the  Association  then  voted  to  con- 
tinue it.  The  first  four  volumes  were  published  twice  a  year.  In 
1938  much  consideration  was  given  to  the  future  values  of  the 
journal,  so  that  plans  were  made  to  issue  it  quarterly,  and  beginning 
with  Volume  V  in  September,  1939,  four  issues  have  been  published 
annually.  Also,  while  the  first  name  was  The  Southern  Speech 
Bulletin,  it  was  changed  so  that  beginning  with  Volume  VIII  in  1942 
it  became  The  Southern  Speech  Journal. 

8T.  Earle  Johnson  to  Frances  Gooch,  Tuscaloosa,  Oct.  10,  1935,  ibid. 
9C.  M.  Wise  to  T.  Earle  Johnson,  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.,  9,  1835,  ibid. 
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The  continuous  existence  and  growth  of  the  Journal  has  meant 
the  giving  of  services  by  the  several  people  who  have  served  as 
its  editors.  Within  the  scope  of  twenty  years  the  following  have 
served:  Rose  Johnson,  1935-1939;  Robert  Capel,  1939-1942; 
Claude  Kantner,  1942-1944;  Claude  L.  Shaver,  1944-1948;  Dallas 
C.  Dickey,  1948-1951;  Howard  Townsend,  1951-1954;  Douglas 
Ehninger,  who  served  the  first  year  of  his  three-year  appointment  by 
1955.  While  the  editorial  term  has  always  been  three  years,  Rose 
Johnson  actually  served  four,  since  she  was  appointed  in  1936  for 
a  full  term  after  having  produced  two  issues  before  that  time.  Like- 
wise, Claude  L.  Shaver  served  an  additional  year,  since  Claude 
Kantner,  his  predecessor,  left  the  South  at  the  end  of  his  second  year. 

Each  editor,  naturally,  has  left  his  impress  on  the  Journal. 
Naturally,  too,  each  one  has  been  circumscribed  by  what  has  been 
made  available  for  publication  and  by  the  amount  of  money  the 
Association  has  been  able  to  provide  for  publication  costs.  Times 
and  conditions  have  also  been  influencing  factors.  The  editors  in 
more  recent  years  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  many  more  and 
often  better  manuscripts.  Also,  they  have  had  budgetary  advantages, 
especially  because  of  the  annual  grant-in-aid  of  $700.00  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

But  regardless  of  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
Journal  over  the  years,  it  has  retained  affinities  to  what  Rose 
Johnson  envisioned  for  it  in  1935.  At  that  time  she  informed  the 
Association: 

We  are  planning  to  get  out  two  small  magazines  next 
year.  .  .  .  We  want  these  ...  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
you.  .  .  .  The  Bulletin  will  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  first  and  largest  containing  articles,  discussions,  points  of 
view,  facts.  .  .  .  The  second  will  be  The  Forum.  This  will 
include  not  only  letters,  but  contributions  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing discussions  of  pre-selected  problems.  The  third  section 
will  be  News  and  Notes. 

While  the  procurement  of  articles  for  publication  has  always  been 
the  first  concern  of  the  editors,  they  have  made  the  journal  serve 
additional  purposes.  The  book  review  section  was  added  in  later 
years  and  has  become  a  distinctive  feature.  Totally,  too,  the 
Journal  has  served  additionally  as  a  means  of  communication  for 
the  officers  to  the  membership,  for  financial  statements,  announce- 
ments, and  a  record  of  convention  proceedings. 
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A  perusual  of  the  published  articles  impresses  one  with  the  fact 
that  a  great  majority  of  them,  particularly  in  the  first  years,  were 
essentially  pedigogical  in  nature.  Problems  and  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  speech  at  all  levels,  procedures  in  speech  correction, 
concepts  and  philosophies  in  the  teaching  of  different  courses,  and 
points  of  view  and  experiments  in  theatre  practices  and  forensics 
have  been  given  generous  space.  In  the  first  years,  little  of  what 
may  be  called  research  articles  were  published.  In  more  recent 
years,  however,  the  reverse  has  been  ture,  with  the  result  that  more 
scholarly  and  productive  writing  has  characterized  the  issues. 

Any  editor  assumes  heavy  responsibilities,  especially  in  the  first 
years  of  a  journal.  Manuscripts  must  be  acquired  and  put  into  good 
form  for  publication.  There  is  almost  no  end  to  the  amount  of 
correspondence  that  must  be  undertaken.  Often  articles  must  be 
solicited,  and  the  initiative  and  imagination  of  the  editor  are  re- 
vealed in  untold  ways.  In  the  successive  issues  of  a  magazine  its 
tone  becomes  established  and  its  appeal  generated.  As  improved 
as  the  Journal  may  be  today  over  what  it  was  in  earlier  times,  the 
feelings  is  inescapable  that  the  first  issue  of  The  Southern  Speech 
Bulletin  was  a  commendable  accomplishment.  The  following  articles 
in  it  indicate  how  well  Rose  Johnson  succeeded  in  securing  a  variety 
of  good  manuscripts  from  recognized  leaders  and  writers:  "Library 
Facilities  For  Speech  Work  In  Some  Southern  Colleges,"  by  H.  P. 
Constans;  "Speech  Education  For  Adults,"  by  G.  E.  Densmore; 
"American  Speech  In  This  Changing  Age,"  by  William  Norwood 
Brigance;  "Speech  Education's  Professional  Responsibility,"  by 
Elizabeth  D.  McDowell;  "Why  Speech  Training  In  The  Elementary 
School,"  by  Carrie  Rasmussen;  "Training  Of  The  Voice  And  Dic- 
tion Of  A  Southerner  For  Motion  Pictures,"  by  Gail  Patrick;  "Cho- 
ral Reading:  Its  Application  To  The  Teaching  Of  Speech,"  by 
Mary  Eleanor  Lutz;  and  "Disorders  Of  Speech,"  by  Smiley  Blanton. 
Nor  were  there  any  shortcomings  in  the  second  issue  in  the  publica- 
tion of  manuscripts  by  William  Cabell  Greet,  Orville  C.  Miller, 
Glenn  R.  Capp,  Vida  R.  Sutton,  Nadine  Shepherdson,  Wilhelmina 
Hedde,  and  Evelyn  Steadman.  Throughout  Rose  Johnson's  editorial 
term  such  additional  people  as  the  following  authored  manuscripts: 
C.  M.  Wise,  James  H.  McBurney,  James  Watt  Raine,  H.  A. 
Wichelns,  Winfred  Ward,  Lester  L.  Hale,  Gladys  Borchers,  Claude 
E.  Kantner,  John  B.  Emperor,  Gertrude  Johnson,  Argus  Tressider, 
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Helen  Osband,  Sara  Lowrey,  Melvin  Allen,  Lionel  Crocker,  Frank 
Fowler,  Elwood  Murray,  and  Donald  Hayworth. 

If  in  the  history  and  development  of  any  organization  or  in- 
stitution given  individuals  at  stragetic  times  play  such  essential 
roles  that  all  who  are  identified  are  benefitted  thereby,  then  the  con- 
tributions of  Rose  Johnson  as  the  first  editor  were  great.  The  As- 
sociation must  forever  be  indebted  to  her.  Materials  hidden  and 
seemingly  buried  in  the  early  issues  are  of  splendid  worth,  and  will 
bear  rereading  and  study  in  the  light  of  much  professional  history 
and  change. 

Robert  Capel,  the  second  editor,  sustained  the  quality  of  the 
Journal.  While  it  had  become  a  quarterly  before  his  editorship, 
he  had  the  task  of  securing  materials  that  would  keep  it  strong. 
Also,  under  Capel  the  book  review  section  was  expanded  and  made 
more  significant.  Some  of  the  leading  contributors  in  his  period  were 
Charlotte  Wells,  Alan  Nichols,  Garrett  Leverton,  and  Paul  Soper. 
Claude  Kanter  in  his  two  year  period  rendered  equally  competent 
service.  Manuscripts  were  published  by  such  additional  people,  for 
example,  as  C.  Lowell  Lees,  Elton  Abernathy,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Davison, 
Gordon  Peterson,  and  Bryng  Bryngelson.  One  by  James  A.  Winans, 
"The  Sense  Of  Communication,"  should  be  reread  today  for  a  fuller 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  that  great  teacher.  It  is  filled 
with  such  choice  statements  as  :  "Yet  I  cling  to  declamation  as  part 
of  my  teaching.  You  may  think  this  a  hangover  from  early  training, 
if  you  like.  Of  course,  like  others  in  my  time,  I  was  brought  up  on 
declamation,"  and  "Perhaps  I  should  have  been  more  of  a  scholar 
if  I  had  done  less  individual  work  with  students,  and  maybe  I 
should  have  played  more  golf.  I  regret  the  wasted  time,  and  one 
does  waste  time  on  the  ill-prepared  and  indifferent;  but  on  the  whole 
I  do  not  regret  the  time  and  energy  spent." 

The  most  difficult  editorial  term  was  that  assumed  by  Claude 
Shaver.  It  not  only  extended  beyond  the  normal  three-year  period 
because  of  Claude  Kantner's  departure  from  the  South,  but  was 
carried  during  the  war  years  when  productive  writing  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  wonder  is  that  he  was  able  to  produce  all  the  issues,  and 
that  the  Association  was  able  to  finance  them  even  though  the 
Journal  was  reduced  in  size.  In  the  recognition  of  those  who  have 
served  the  Association  and  who  are  due  credit,  the  efforts  of  Claude 
Shaver  are  noteworthy. 
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Just  as  the  Association  has  enjoyed  its  most  prosperous  years 
since  World  War  II,  the  Journal  has  also  had  its  most  significant 
development  in  the  same  years,  so  that  it  exists  today  as  a  greatly 
enlarged,  far  more  scholarly  and  learned  publication.  The  editors 
in  the  recent  years — Dickey,  Townsend,  and  Ehninger — have  en- 
joyed numerous  advantages.  Because  of  more  generous  budgets, 
they  have  been  permitted  to  publish  more,  in  terms  of  pages,  than 
was  printed  in  all  the  years  before  1948. 

A  learned  society  cherishes  its  publications.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  The  Southern  Speech  Journal  has  filled  a  place  in  the 
professional  and  scholarly  lives  of  teachers,  particularly  in  the  South. 
The  compliments  bestowed  on  the  Journal  in  recent  years  have  been 
heart-warming,  and  it  has  reached  readers  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  South.  No  claim  is  made  that  all  has  been  published  in 
it  has  been  of  the  highest  order,  but  if  the  journal  may  be  judged  by 
all  that  has  been  placed  between  the  covers  of  its  issues,  the  As- 
sociation can  take  modest  pride  in  what  was  undertaken  in  1935 
and  in  what  has  been  continued  in  the  years  since  that  time. 


*     * 


This  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  five  articles  on  the  history  of  the 
Southern  Speech  Association  which  are  appearing  in  the  Journal  in 
connection  with  the  association's  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The 
first  article,  "The  Southern  Speech  Association:  Founding  and  First 
Two  Years"  was  published  in  the  Spring,  1956,  issue.  The  second 
on  "The  Association,  1932-1946,"  was  published  in  the  Fall,  1956, 
issue.  The  third  article  which  covered  the  years  from  1946  to  the 
Memphis  silver  anniversary  convention  was  published  in  the  Fall, 
1957 ,  issue.  The  fourth  article,  "The  Forensic  Tournament/'  was 
published  in  the  Winter,  1957,  issue. 

Mr.  Dickey  (Ph.  D.,  Louisiana  State,  1938),  was  professor  of 
speech  at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
charged  with  collecting  the  archives  and  historical  holdings  of  the 
Association,  and  producing  this  history. 
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